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INOW build strong 
spelling: skills 
Sys TEM ATICALUIOY 


Text-Workbook 


GRADES 2-8 
by May Lambader, 
spelling expert with 
years of classroom 
experience 
and Dr. William 
Kottmeyer, well-known 
remedial reading and 
spelling authority 


Also Available: 
THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 
Clothbound Edition, 
Grades 2-8 
TEACHER'S EDITIONS including 
complete answers for 
both cloth and workbook. 


THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING help you teach word- 
structure and phonetic patterns ...to give children last- 
ing spelling power and strengthen reading skills, too! 








Because English is 6/7 phonetically consistent, and most of 
the inflectional forms are regular and stable, here is the truly 
logical way to develop strong spelling skills! These auditory 
and structural patterns are the very same ones that improve 
reading skills. What more natural place for you to strengthen 
these abilities than in the spelling program! 


HEARING | AUDITORY SKILLS—beginning in the second grade, boys and 
the word “SOUNDS” girls learn to interpret consonant sounds in terms of written 
— symbols. They go on from here to short and long vowel sounds. 


WORD-STRUCTURE SKILLS—consistent phonetic and struc- 
tural patterns begin at second and third grade levels, are 
taught gradually. From four to eight reviews these structural 
foundations. 


VOCABULARY POWER DEVELOPMENT— includes adding 
suffixes, prefixes and endings...to help children add to 
basic vocabulary. 


LANGUAGE ARTS CORRELATION—correlate spelling with 
other parts of classroom program: proofreading; words in 
context; correct usage of nouns, verbs, verb tenses, plurals; 
synonyms; homonyms; antonyms. 








THINKING INTELLIGENTLY 
about the word 





ALSO: Reviews—in each grade the sixth unit reviews work of 
previous five units; words in grades 3-8 include previous grade 
list words e Special activities for individual differences e Dic- 
Writing and practice tionary training: teaches alphabet, phonics, syllabication, 
in USING the word marking vowels. 





Write for additional information today ! 


And ask your WEBSTER Representative to show you these other important texts: 


Easy-to-use SPEECH PROGRAM USING OUR LANGUAGE—an MATHEMATICS FOR DAILY 
including HANDBOOKS, FLASH exciting basic program for grades NEEDS —a ninth grade arithmetic 
CARDS, RECORD ALBUMS, 3-8 that emphasizes individual skill text that takes into consideration 
FILMSTRIPS. All designed to help in reading, writing, speaking and each child’s ability: above average, 
children to better speech in a ‘‘fun’’ listening to our language. middle and those with learning diffi- 
way. culties. 

ST. LOUIS 3 DALLAS 1 PASADENA 2 


YOUR PENNSYLVANIA REPRESENTATIVES: Evan Phillips, 542 South Main St., Taylor, Penn. 
William E. Thompson, 10 East Garfield, New Castle, Pennsylvania 
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“All the world's a stage and the stage is a world in itself." 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLES way 


As more and more of our young people are exposed to 
the charm and appeal of “‘the stage” they are locking 
for source material that covers this fascinating subject 
according to their needs and their interests. 


They find it in the pages of The American Peoples 
Encyclopedia. There they find everything from Aristo- 
phanes to Kukla, Fran, and Ollie, written by recog- 
nized authorities. The convenient ‘“Reader’s Topical 
Index”’ lists over 250 articles about persons, places 
and things in the popular categories of ‘Drama,’ 
“Dance,” and ‘ Entertainment.” 





The American Peoples Encyclopedia is written for 
young people by over 3200 outstanding leaders in 
every field, including 15 Nobel Prize Winners. They 
write for young peoples’ understanding and apprecia- 
tion to provide complete, easy-to-find information. 


This is why so many librarians and teachers whose 
students have access to American Peoples, as well as 
other encyclopedias, report that they go first to The 
American Peoples Encyclopedia. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 
Franklin J. Meine—Editor-in-Chief 


PENNSYLVANIA 
REPRESENTATIVE 
C. FRANK MINSTER, B.A., M.A., 
30 Oakhill Avenue, Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania (Formerly of the faculty 
of St. Vincent College and Duquesne 
University) 





School and Library Division SPENCER PRESS, Inc. N. H. Gilbert, Director 


179 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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FACTS ABOUT FEARS Bin eCOm STuU 4s eG Tr. In This Issue 


& The February, 1956, issue continues 
the report of the 1955 PSEA Conven- 


aaee tion. Here is the story of why the Ccn- | 
a the Dau- \ vention was a great one, of the action he 
a | taken by the House of Delegates, of the 





elections, and of the never-to-be-forgot- ¥ 
Drea me . : we ten speeches. 
. ® The messages of Governor Leader 
and Doctor Swan were received by the 
delegates as important statements on 
educational issues. These speeches are 
printed in full. 
P In his thoughtful and forceful pres- 
entation Judge Homer Brown of Allie- 
gheny County told PSEA how educa- 
tion can be the architect of tomorrow. 
His speech reads just as wonderfully as 
it listened! Kermit Eby’s stirring ad- 
There's a pupil in every class whose ate usually is miles way ~ the day- dias will appear ee aera 
dreamer. What a pity . . . for often he’s an intelligent, imaginative person. 
Why, then, does he escape reality in his own world of fantasy? Is day-dreaming & The continuation of the General 
really serious? If so, how may teachers help this child to develop? Dr. S. June Assembly necessitated a follow-up on 
Smith, prominent child psychologist, relates causes “ and treatment for this the Report GF tie Citi om Legis. 
condition in her latest folder, ‘‘The Day-Dreamer."’ Write for your free copy to- z . 3 : 
day, no obligation whatsoever. By understanding your young day-dreamers you lation in the December issue. We print 
may become even a better classroom leader. this statement as distributed to mem- 
bers of the House in mimeographed 
form. 
LEADING .. . IN PAYMENTS* TO PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS == Tixe piatform of the PSEA, as re 
7. v Span Presi 
FE conNomIcAL group, individual plans serve 23,250 Pa. teachers. a. be 
. . ctu 
Accivent benefits may be paid for 5 years. Resolutions approved with one change. offici 
& Delegates to the Convention were 
Derenvaate representatives; prompt benefit payments. given our new President’s vita. So all 
© dehy: members may make her acquaintance 
VERY authorized leave and vacation is covered. we introduce Lucy Valero, President of High 
PSEA for 1956 <t 
Recovery is quicker with peace-of-mind. . Jerse 


® The personnel of the 1956 Execu- Cont 









































Sickness benefits may be paid for 2 years. TRAVEL tive Council appears on the masthead Loui 
H page. Cour 
= i . : arate Voca 
OSPITAL-surgical plans for teachers, dependents CAR |CLOTHES bt This baad CcncenGon Dees ton: she 
Income protection is truly BASIC protection. FOOD | HOME ing for the 1955-56 year—the South- 
eastern—is announced in the Keep R 
Practicatty everything in life depends upon Posted section. ; 
: t 
® The Teacher Education and Profes- ty 
*$2,373,129.12 since 1950. sional Standards Commission submits Edn: 
a statement of its policy and program. am 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 71 - gg 
P. O. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. ‘ 
i EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. i PSEA Headquarters Staff eae 
i 7 400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. = 
Please send me, without charge or obligation, your latest isle: 
FREE FOLDERS G “facts About Fears” child psychology folder; alse seed i KE neat E. nites aide 
4 information about your Accident & Sickness Protection [_] A | xecutive Secretary an vor 
Write for our folder, Hospital Protection [_] Have representative call [_] i | A. CLair Messer Raymonp C. WEBSTER 
“THE DAY-DREAM- ff Eucene P. Bertin —_Herpert P. LAUTERBACH 
ER,” in which Se 1 AN 5 sgn vinddsicn haute Gea vcsteenn< cs ee pape : Assistant Executive Secretaries En 
PEP child eo § i Davip F. STAFFORD Director of Research 4 a F 
prs are 8 BP AADIREGS 252250 ae i ot ba ceeialen Mice cheese 1 Lewis F. ADLER Attorney $5.00 
ar ont el et ri I M. EvizaBpetH MattHews- Associate Editor eet 
memati siiaapee ine Marcaret E. HASSLER Bulle 
Wate es a yo SCHOOL... cece eect nsec eee e ees STATE... § dmintswitive Mastecand Subs 
ne sae See Mrs. Fannie D. KiTTINGER Secretary ae 
| cies 
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Already widely adopted throughout the 
United States 


THE NEW 


BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
for Grades 9 through 12 


Meets all the requirements teachers agree are necessary 
for a. GOOD High School English program 


Write for full details 


Row, Peterson and Company 


WHITE PLAINS 
NEW YORK 


EVANSTON 
ILLINOIS 











What is “aod insurance’ ? 


Insurance is purchased for the “peace of mind” and security it 
affords. If you can count upon it to lend you the helping hand 
you may someday need, it is “Good Insurance,” and is made 
up of the following elements: 


Sound, proven coverage. 

Sound, proven rates. 

Prompt and fair claim settlement. 

Service of trained insurance specialists. 

A Company with the necessary Experience, Stability, 
and Security. 


Washington National Group Plans of Income Protection are 
designed especially for you in the teaching profession, and are 
known as “Good Insurance” by educators in 47 States and the 
District of Columbia. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


720 Investment Bidg. 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Philadelphia 2 


—The Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 
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The February Cover 


We introduce the story of our 1955 
Convention with candid camera shots 


| on the cover. The “who” are membe:; 


speakers, and friends who attended * 
PSEA Convention; the “what,” the 
many diversified activities that were in 


| progress; the “when,” Tuesday, 


| tration desk, the meetings of the five 
| Departments, the Forum of the Educ: 
tion Building during House of \ete- 
| gates meetings and general sessions. : 


Wednesday, Thursday, December 2’. 
29, 1955, and the “where,” the mectir 
places in Harrisburg. 

Those who attended our Conventi 
will see the hotel lobby and the regis 


one shot President Dan is presentin » 


certificates of merit to members of t!}.> | 


Executive Council. 

Each photograph is a story in itseli 
The first is the luncheon of the Cla_. 
room Teachers, the first formal fu 
tion of the Convention. The last is ¢u. 


outgoing President, Dan Skala, extend- | 


ing good wishes to our new President, 
Lucy Valero. 

We are happy that we can picture 
the presence of Governor and Mrs. 
Leader. We were, indeed, most happy 
to welcome Mrs. Leader as she joined 
her Governor husband on the platform 
on Wednesday evening. 

We are happy also that our candid 
camera recorded the presence of Hon- 
orable Paul L. Wagner, chairman of 
the Senate Education Committee, and 
Honorable Stephen McCann, chairman 
of the House Education Committee, as 


| they appear as the central figures in the 


photograph in the center. 

The photograph fifth from the top on 
the left is quite indicative of Conven- 
tion activities. Here a photographer of 


| one of the press services is about to 
| flash the bulb on Mrs. Garey, president 
| of the PTA, Doctor Swan, Acting Su- 


perintendent of Public Instruction, and 
Mr. Nowak, president of the School 


| Directors, 


Well, the Convention was pretty 
much like the photographs—a dash 


here, a dash there, a speech, a lunch- | 


eon, a dinner, square dancing, social 


| functions, intense discussions, music at 


the Hammond organ, beautiful vocal 
solos by Dawn Peechatka, NEA life 
memberships, and just a lot of friendly 
fellowship mixed with the serious busi- 
ness at hand. 

All in all, the cover is the PSEA 


Convention at work and at play. 
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a) Part of your Student Counseling 


ver 2). : 
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venti | ft 

> regis | Wha TODAY ’S SENIORS facing the prospect 

ot a | of military service, leading educators have 

FY you. | Some to realize the importance of military 

ons. , ;| ;Orsentation at the high school level. By informing 

sentir: | istudents about their Army opportunities, teachers 
of th | are preparing them for a successful adjustment 

-itsely | t0 Service—an adjustment that will make 

Cla. | their Army career a rewarding experience. 

| fu 


freee, “To help you fulfill the added obligation of 
ietiend: ‘preparing your seniors for a military as well 
sident,| as a civilian life, the Army has developed 
various pieces of informational literature for 
| Mrs, | YOUFr use- These booklets will help you point up the 
happy fact that the Army wants every young man and 
joined | woman, at least to graduate from high school before . 
atform | considering enlistment. They will show you how 

4 graduates may choose their Army vocational 
— training from over 150 technical courses. They 
nan of | also explain other Army programs that emphasize 
e, and| further education, travel, psychological maturity 
irman | and character development. 


picture 


Available for showing to Students 
or School Community Groups 


Prepare Through Education (16 minute film 
which portrays problems of high school youths 
about to enter service and advice given them 
by their counselor) may be obtained free of 
charge by contacting nearest Army Recruiting 


tee, as 
in the | You may get copies of these booklets to aid you Station or by writing to: 
in offering your seniors the guidance they need 
top on 2 6 y * * * 


by telephoning your local Army Recruiting 
n- . e e pote 
se Station or by clipping and mailing the coupon 





THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

















out to below. In doing so, you will be helping both your WASHINGTON 25, D. c. 
sident students and your country. Attn: AGSN-P 
ig Su- 
— | cules heleeieieteninataaeeetetelonl FILL OUT COUPON om an ap ae a a a 
1 TM56-1 
g THE ADJUTANT GENERAL - 
pretty t Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. i 
lunch- | i Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can t 
social J get additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. I 
——s : C] Helping Youth Face the C] Reserved For You —_— : 
A life| & Facts of Military Life (Student booklet describing Army i 
‘ 2% ‘ (Teacher’s pamphlet) job training opportunities) . 
iendly City State 
; busi- 3 This Is How It Is It’s Your Decision 1 
- (Student booklet (Student booklet describing ways : 
describing Army life to fulfill military obligati 
PSEA | § 8 y life) fulfi Acta High School Position 3 
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The 1955 PSEA Convention— 
Here Is What Made It Great 


M. ELIZABETH MATTHEWS 
Associate Editor 


— by the sincere and skilled 
leadership of President Dan _ V. 
Skala, the participation of the delegates 
and members of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, in their 1955 
convention, rose to new heights. The 
convention in Harrisburg, December 
27, 28, and 29, was a great success. The 
lively enthusiasm of the group was evi- 
dent in the good attendance at the busi- 
ness and professional meetings where 
programs were built around the theme, 
“Education—the Architect of Tomor- 
row. 


The House of Delegates 
Charts Course — 

From the moment President Dan 
sounded the gavel to begin the first 
meeting of the House of Delegates to 
the end of the second session, members 
followed his leadership to make the 
meetings meaningful and profitable. In 
his opening words, he challenged the 
House “to pool the very best thinking 
concerning the solution of the critical 
problems facing public education to- 
day.” He reminded them that they 
spoke. for the majority of the member- 
ship of the Local Branch they repre- 
sented, not for themselves. “Our Asso- 
ciation is a free, independent, demo- 
cratic organization. Through its House 
of Delegates the 62,000 members of our 
Association express their approval and 
their disapproval of all matters con- 
cerning our Association.” 

With this in mind, the 834 members 
of the House of Delegates charted the 
course of the Association for 1956. 
They approved without change the re- 
ports of committees as printed in the 
December issue. They considered care- 
fully and applauded generously a fol- 
low-up report presented by the Com- 
mittee on Legislation by Chairman 
Kermit Stover. 

Members heaped with praise their 
nominees for President, committees, 
and other elective positions. They cam- 
paigned vigorously in fine humor, then 
accepted with good _ sportsmanship 
those who had received, in a demo- 
cratic way, the most votes. 


206 


They studied a revised form of the 
Platform of PSEA—the first revision 
since 1951—and approved it without 
a dissenting voice. They listened care- 
fully to the reading of 28 Resolutions 
and gave their approval after a slight 
change in No, 15. 


New Business 

Under the item of New Business. 
delegates presented several recommen- 
dations which the House approved after 
discussion and a motion to amend in 
one case. Approval was given the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) A motion submitted by the Exec- 
utive Council for a $1 per member as- 
sessment to be used by PSEA in its par- 
ticipation in the 1957 NEA Convention 
in Philadelphia 

(b) A motion asking the Executive 
Council to explore a change in the time 
the PSEA Convention is held and re- 
port back to the 1956 House of Dele- 
gates 

(c) A_ resolution suggesting the 
PSEA recognize service of 20 years or 
more by designing and selling service 
pins which local groups and individuals 
may purchase. 


To a man, the 1955 Executive Coun- 
cil attended the meetings of the House 
and the General Sessions to give Presi- 
dent Dan the same support which they 
had given to him throughout 1955. 


The General Sessions Inspire 

The Forum of the Education Build- 
ing was filled on Wednesday evening 
when Governor and Mrs. Leader hon- 
ored the Association by their presence. 
They were gracious, indeed! 

In his message Governor Leader 
told PSEA members that “schools have 
always been islands of civilization on 
the wild frontier, and any society is 
just as strong in its democratic way of 
living as its educators make it. This is 
where you and J—as politician and as 


educator—come together,” for to pro-- 


vide the educational program is “the 
challenge and the responsibility you 
and I share,” 


Judge Homer S. Brown, whose 
thoughtful address followed Governor 
Leader’s, spoke on the theme of the 
Convention. In this world of tomorrow, 


said Judge Brown, wise men know that | 


man cannot live by material objects 
alone created by science, however 
breath-taking these may be. He sug- 
gested that education, as the architect 
for a better tomorrow, “should place 
more emphasis upon a greater study of 
the principle known as the ‘rights of 
man’ and the need to live in a world 
where all men are neighbors.” 

Heartening was the reassurance giv- 
en by the presidents of the Pennsylva- 
nia Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and the Pennsylvania State School Di- 
rectors Association. Mrs. Cecil S. Garey 
and Andrew J. Nowak said their asso- 
ciations would work hand in hand with 
the PSEA in providing the education 
young people must have for the world 
of today. 

At this general session, the past pres- 
idents of the PSEA were guests of 
honor. President Dan’s “Scotch Lassie 
from Glasgow,” Jessie, was there to 
lend him the fine moral support for 
which he has so often publicly com- 
mended her. 

As a reminder of the educator’s role 
in building good international under- 
standing, three special guests were on 
the platform. These were three ex- 
change students who are now attending 
Lawrence Park High School where 
President Skala is principal. They are 
Birgit Carlsson, Sweden; Mike Chip- 
pindale, England, and Klaus Roitsch, 
Germany. The students were guests of 
Harrisburg high school students dur- 
ing their four-day visit in Harrisburg. 
They had such a good time in Harris- 
burg that they wished they could stay 
longer. 

Also attending the Convention were 
three exchange teachers. They were in- 
troduced at the first meeting of the 
House of Delegates and expressed ap- 
preciation for the privilege of teaching 
in Pennsylvania. ~All from the United 
Kingdom, Iris Thompson and William 
S. Spink are teaching in Philadelphia 
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and Catherine O’Connell, in Edwards- 
ville. 

So good was the program for the 
final session on Thursday morning that 
no delegate or member was in too big 
a hurry to start home. All stayed to 
hear Acting Superintendent Ralph C. 
Swan outline the issues with which edu- 
cation is faced. Doctor Swan said that 
the State has not “even remotely” ap- 
proached a limit to our ability to pay 
for good schools. “The problem is not 
lack of wealth but rather one of devis- 
ing ways and means of investing a rea- 
sonable share of that wealth in educa- 
tion,” declared Doctor Swan. 

The challenge of all challenges was 
given the Convention by Kermit Eby, 
professor of social sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He said he thought 
“that education is a better weapon than 
the hydrogen bomb. One of the prime 
tasks of educators is to search for a 
way to apply the Judea-Christian ethics 
universally.” 

“The greatest problem facing the 
nation today is not the threat of atomic 
attack or Communist infiltration. It is 
the problem of how we can apply ethics 
in a complex society to questions on 
which the decision is far removed 
from us.” Doctor Eby cautioned teach- 
ers against becoming conformists. He 
believes democracy can survive only if 
it protects the deviant. “So long as we 
can have a Till case, a Cicero, or a 
Trumbull Park, we cannot square our 
ethics with our actions.” 
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Dan presents Jessie to Governor and Mrs. Leader 


PSEA Professional Groups Meet 

Before and in between the meetings 
of the House of Delegates and the gen- 
eral sessions, the PSEA Departments, 
Sections, and Round Tables discussed 
the Convention theme. In all, several 
hundred speakers ‘participated in these 
programs which numbered 41. To men- 
tion just a few of those who stirred the 
thinking of the members of these 
groups: 

Speaking before a group of college 
administrators who were discussing 





% 


President Dan presents his exchange students to Governor Leader 


the future of higher education in Penn- 
sylvania, Lawrence E. Dennis, admin- 
istrative assistant to the president of 
Pennsylvania State University, declared 
that greater public understanding was 
essential in solving the problems facing 
colleges and universities in this State. 

The Honorable Paul L. Wagner, 
chairman of the Senate Education 
Committee, and the Honorable Stephen 
McCann, chairman of the House Edu- 
cation Committee, discussed the pro- 
posed re-organization of school admin- 
istration before the County Superin- 
tendence section. 

Captain Warren Aiken of Pennsylva- 
nia State University spoke to a meeting 
of Elementary School Principals; Hazel 
H. Addison of Hunter College ad- 
dressed homemaking teachers, and Ed- 
ward D. Speck of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company dealt with the dynamics 
of color for the benefit of trade and in- 
dustrial teachers. 

“Recent Trends in the Education of 
Teachers” came in for description by 
T. M. Stinnett of the National Educa- 
tion Association at a meeting of the fac- 
ulties of Pennsylvania’s fourteen State 
Teachers Colleges. James B. Dee talked 
to the Pennsylvania State Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Round Table on outdoor 
education and the worthy use of leisure. 


The Lighter Moments 
Despite the heavy schedule ef busi- 
ness discussions and professional talks, 
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the delegates found time to participate 
in two evening social functions. Tues- 
day, following the House of Delegates 
session, they participated vigorously in 
a square dance. On Wednesday eve- 
ning, a reception to President and Mrs. 
Skala in the Assembly Room of the 
Penn-Harris Hotel was followed by 
dancing in the Ballroom. 

From the luncheon of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers with 
which the Convention opened on Tues- 
day to the last breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner on Thursday, members had op- 
portunity for visiting at a series of eat- 
ing functions. 

Delegates cooperated in getting cov- 
erage for the Convention by newspapers 
in the State when they sent home 
news releases on each of the three days. 
Radio and television stations also cov- 
ered the events of the Convention 
which is evidence of the wide interest 
our citizens have in the education of 
their children. 

The 1955 PSEA Convention, thanks 
to all these things and many more, will 
be remembered as a great convention. 
It renewed, in the members who at- 
tended, the determination to give the 
boys and girls of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania the best in public educa- 
tion. 


The Elections 
President 
Lucy A. Valero, State Teachers Col- 
lege, California 
Committee on Legislation 
Norman C. Brillhart, Reading 
C. Ralph Emery, Chadds Ford, Ches- 
ter County 
Allen R. Moon, Crawford County 
Joseph Siegman, Moon Schools, Al- 
legheny County 
Kermit M. Stover, Central Dauphin 
Schools, Dauphin County 


Committee on Resolutions 


Clyde E. Bounds, Windber 
Floyd H. Kilmer, Quakertown 
Emily C. Miller, Library 
Kenneth LeRoy Springer, York 
Earl Stubbe, Waterford 
Committee on Teacher Welfare 
Floyd Boyer, Abington Township, 
Montgomery County 
Everett M. Wetzel, Black Lick, In- 
diana County 
NEA State Director 
G. Baker Thompson, Delaware 
County 
PSEA Board of Retirement Trustees 
Francis B. McGarry, East Strouds- 
burg 
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Recommendation of Candidate to the 
Nominating Committee of the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Board 


Robert A. Rosenkrance, West Read- 
ing 


Presidents of Departments 
Administration 
Edwin Flegal, Portage 
Classroom Teachers 
Mrs. Kathryn W. Tyson, Jersey 
Shore 
Higher Education 
John C. Hoshauer, Edinboro 
Supervision and Curriculum 
M. Louise Lowe, Springfield Town- 
ship, Montgomery County 
Vocational and Practical Arts Education 


Frank E. Supplee, Shamokin 


Committee Chairmen Announced 
George H. Hallett, New York City, 


has reported that members of the three 

elective committees have chosen as 

chairmen for the year 1956 the follow- 

ing: 

Committee on Legislation—Kermit M. 
Stover, Harrisburg 

Committee on Resolutions—George E. 
Fitch, Athens 

Committee on Teacher Welfare—Wal- 


ter R. Douthett, Darby 


Resolutions 


1. We commend Ralph C. Swan for 
his able and professional leadership as 
Acting Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The year of his service has 
been one of a succession of perplexing 
problems and critical situations. We 
pay tribute to his good judgment, his 
integrity, and his professional courage 
which have won for him the high re- 
gard of his associates. 

2. We view with grave concern that 
for almost a year the educational lead- 
ership of the Commonwealth has func- 
tioned in an acting capacity. We hold 
that the immediate and long range 
problems which confront our schools 
require the appointment of a Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction with con- 
tinuing responsibility and authority as 
contemplated in the Constitution. 

3. We pledge to the Honorable 
George M. Leader, Governor of the 
Commonwealth, our generous support 
in his efforts to expand and make more 
effective the educational services for 
the youth of the Commonwealth and 
the further advancement of the social 
and economic welfare of our citizens. 
We regret that the advancement of 
these significant objectives has been 





hampered by partisan controversy. We 
express the hope that agreement may 
be reached speedily in the many diffi- 
cult problems now involved in the leg- 


islative process. To this end we pledge | 


our cooperation. 
4. We re-affirm our belief that the 
wealth of Pennsylvania is sufficient to 


support a more adequate program of | 


public education. We believe in the 
broad base principle of taxation. We 
urge that the Governor of the Common- 


wealth and the Legislature take im- f 
mediate steps to modernize and stabil- f 


ize our tax structure to provide more 
definitely and more consistently the 
needed revenue for the support of pub- 
lic education—a State function. 


5. We commend President Eisen- | 
hower for assembling outstanding citi- [ 


zens from all parts of the United States 
in the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation. We commend the democratic 
procedures, the opportunity for free 


presentation of all points of view, and 
recognition in the reports of the na- | 


tional interest in education. It is our 
firm conviction that the discussions will 
result in a vigorous effort nationwide 
to solve the critical problems facing 
our schools. 


6. We are greatly encouraged by the | 


extensive interest and support of our 
public schools as evidenced by pro- 
nouncements from outstanding leaders. 
and organizations in our social and 
economic life, by the increasing num- 


ber of articles in the daily press and | 


magazines of national circulation, and 
by the comments on radio and televi- 
sion. 

7. We ask the State and local commu- 
nities to accept their full responsibili- 
ties for meeting the imperative de- 
mands for additional school staff, build- 
ings, and facilities to serve our increas- 
ing school population. 

8. We hold that salaries of teachers 
must be substantially increased to at- 
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tract and retain competent teachers. 
We emphasize that this is an inescapa- 
ble obligation of both the Common- 
wealth and the local district. We com- 
mend those school districts which by 
the adoption of local schedules have ac- 
cepted their obligation to pay salaries 
to teachers beyond the mandates of the 
State schedule. 

9, We recognize the need for a pro- 
gram of teacher selection to staff ade- 
quately our schools with properly cer- 
tificated teachers of outstanding abil- 
ity and personality. We recommend 
that members of the profession en- 
courage outstanding students to con- 
sider teaching as a career. We recom- 
mend that teacher education institu- 
tions screen applicants for the profes- 
sion carefully upon admittance and 
during the period of preparation and 
that they endeavor to prepare teachers 
with a maximum of professional com- 
petencies and attitudes. 

10. We believe that a background of 
successful teaching in the public 
schools and active participation in pro- 
fessional education organizations should 
be prerequisites for employment as 
teachers of future teachers, and that 
periodic experience in the public 
schools by teacher-education staff mem- 
bers is essential. 

11. We endorse a continuous in- 
service teacher education program as a 
means toward upgrading the profes- 
sional status of teachers and toward 
improving the educational program for 
boys and girls. We urge school boards 
and school administrators to make in- 
service programs available to all teach- 
ers. 

12. We commend the high schools 
and colleges which have active FTA 
clubs and chapters sponsored and en- 
couraged by forward looking teachers. 
We believe every educational institu- 
tion preparing teachers should foster 
and promote FTA campus activities. 

13. We commend school administra- 
tors and boards of education who, 
through appropriate policies, release 
members of the professional staff, with- 
out loss of pay, to participate in con- 
ferences and convention programs of 
major professional organizations at 
local, state, and national levels. 

14. We commend those school sys- 
tems in which boards of school direc- 
tors, members of our Association, and 
the public join in cooperative study 
and discussion of educational prob- 
lems. We urge the general and wide- 
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spread adoption of this practice 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

15. We point with pride to the serv- 
ice of our members, our local associa- 
tions, the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, and the National Edu- 
cation Association in transmitting the 
heritage of our great Commonwealth 
and Nation to succeeding generations 
through the instruction of the youth of 
Pennsylvania. 

16. We believe that the problems of 
integration of all groups in the public 
schools are capable of solution by citi- 
zens of good will working together in 
the interests of national unity for the 
common good of all. 

17. We believe that the modern 
school prepares youth for responsible 
citizenship. We therefore recommend 
that the right of franchise be granted 
to youth at the age of eighteen. 

18. We recommend a mandated ref- 
erendum within the next two years for 
the establishment of union-type school 
districts in accordance with approved 
county plans. We also recommend that 
supplemental payments to school dis- 
tricts on account of joint board opera- 
tions should be made only to those dis- 
tricts that are members of jointures 
from grades 1-12 or kindergarten to 
grade 12. 

19. We believe the school medical 
and dental programs assist in develop- 
ing and maintaining physical fitness 
and health habits. We urge a more con- 
sistent follow-up program. We are op- 
posed to the current curtailment trend 
and emphatically recommend the full 
restoration of the mandated program 
and its expansion. 

20. We believe in a well developed, 
integrated program of school athletic 
activities administered as a part of a 
balanced edueational program. We rec- 
ommend that adequate health, safety, 
and sanitary requirements for this pro- 
gram be established by the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

21. We wish to encourage the fur- 
ther development of television as a sup- 
plementary aid to classroom teaching 
as well as a means of adult education. 
We commend the communities in Penn- 
sylvania which have secured the ad- 
vantages of educational television and 
we encourage every effort to facilitate 
the use of this modern educational 
medium in all the schools of the Com- 
monwealth. 

22. We urge the Governor of the 
Commonwealth to provide by procla- 








mation for the annual observance of 
Pennsylvania Week. 

23. We note with approval the inter- 
national exchange of teachers and stu- 
dents and encourage its continuation. 
We urge a careful screening and assign- 
ment of exchange personnel to insure 
optimum benefits from the program. 

24. We urge vigorous action on the 
part of our local branches toward the 
successful attainment of the Centennial 
Action Program. We also urge greater 
support of the NEA building program 
through life memberships and cash 
contributions. 

25. We pledge our support to the 
President of the United States and to 
Congress in their efforts to mobilize our 
human and material resources to safe- 
guard our freedoms and the American 
way of life. 

26. We extend our appreciation to 
our Staff members at PSEA Head- 
quarters, the Executive Council, the 
elective and appointive committees for 
their constant and unified promotional 
efforts in attaining higher goals in the 
professional, legislative, and public re- 
lations programs of our Association. 

27. To Doctor Francis B. Haas, who 
retired last January after many years 
of distinguished service as Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and active 
leadership in our Association, we ex- 
press commendation and appreciation 
for the enduring advances in public 
education during his tenure of service. 
We extend to him our cordial greetings 
and good wishes. 

28. To Dan V. Skala, our President, 
we express gratitude for his illustrious 
leadership. His devotion to the duties 
of his office, his unfailing good humor, 
and his keen professional judgment 
have been an inspiration to all of us. 
We extend to him our thanks for a task 
well done, and wish for him in the 
years to come many opportunities for 
great service to his profession. We sa- 
lute Dan the man! 
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Politicians and Educators Share 
Responsibilities for Good Schools 


HONORABLE GEORGE M. LEADER 


Governor of the Commonwealth 


we have picked as the slogan of 
your Convention, “Education, The 
Architect of Tomorrow.” 

I think the phrase is well chosen. 
It is well chosen because, upon inspec- 
tion, it places upon you and me a 
responsibility we should be happy 
about. Children in Pennsylvania are 
like children anywhere else. As archi- 
tects of the future they will train and 
design and plan and build just as ex- 
pertly or as ineptly as we are able to 
teach them in their early years. 

I am happy about the slogan of this 
conference as well, because it seems to 
me that the thought contained in it is 
pointed in the right direction—well 
into the future. In our shrunken world 
where technical advances and scientific 
progress are an everyday affair, we 
need more than just the men and wom- 
en to continue that scientific progress. 
We also need desperately the kind of 
people who will be able to adjust this 
material progress to our civilization. 
We must somehow learn ourselves— 
and manage to teach our children— 
how to get along in this new world. 
We must be certain that we are and 
will remain the master of our science 
and our technology. From among our 
children we must create the honest 
dreamers to work beside our atomic 
physicists. Poets and plumbers are 
actually very much alike—they both 
serve mankind. 

This is the challenge and the respon- 
sibility you and I share. I want very 
much to share it with you positively. 
I want to share it in a way that will 
enable each of us to contribute the 
best we have for school children in 
Pennsylvania. 

You know, every citizen in our 
Commonwealth—and in our Nation— 
has a very real stake in education. If 
we are to maintain our democratic 
form of government, we must main- 
tain as well the atmosphere in which 
it flourishes. Schools have always been 
islands of civilization on the wild 
frontier, and any society is just as 
strong in its democratic way of living 
as its educators make it. 
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This is where you and I—as politi- 
cian and as educator—come together. 
I think that we can talk about our 
privileges, our responsibilities, and our 
challenges in rather realistic terms here 
this evening. 

A politician, when he is Governor, 
is governor of all the people in the 
State. And his particular poignant con- 
cern are those people who, through no 
fault of their own, may be hungry or 
physically or mentally ill or poorly 
housed, or inadequately provided for 
in our school system. The last group I 
mentioned ought to be your particular 
concern and charge. 

I feel certain that you as profes- 
sional educators cannot be content 
realizing that Pennsylvania ranks 28th 
among the states in primary and sec- 
ondary education. I cannot feel that 
you spend many comfortable hours, al- 
ways knowing that one out of five of 
our children of school age is so handi- 
capped in some way that he cannot 
keep up with the other children in his 
class, and is, in most cases, simply 
neglected and ignored. I cannot be- 
lieve that you and others like you 
would play pettifogging politics for 
some miserable personal advantage in 
the form of a local job, which under 
modern conditions cannot be justified 
in a reasonable organizational plan. 

A democracy is, as I have said, all 
its people. If you are to do your job 
forcefully, hardheadedly, and success- 
fully, you must think about all of the 
people when you take a position on 
one or another piece of legislation af- 
fecting them. 

We are meeting here tonight because 
you are in annual convention for the 
purpose of developing and_ stating 
points of view on matters pertaining to 
education. Let me enjoin you as 
solemnly as I can to raise your sights 
above day to day personal advantage 
—to rededicate yourselves to the vast 
challenge you are fortunate enough to 
have in the matter of making available 
for all our children more and better 
—more sensitive and more expert— 
education and training in our schools. 


I have said that every citizen has af} 


stake in education. You as members 


of the PSEA have more of a stake than 


most, It is your very life. You are the | 


ones who do the educating. You are 


the champions in the battle for better | 


education. 

A primary concern in education is 
finance—money to pay teachers and to 
build school buildings. But higher 


wages for teachers are not an end in} 
themselves. Higher wages are, rather, | 


a means, a device, a technique by 
which the Commonwealth hopes to 


achieve its goal—hetter education and are n 


educational opportunities for its young f 


citizens. 


learned that higher salaries were not 
the primary concern of the PSEA. But 
that’s not what I read about you 
people in today’s and yesterday’s news- 
papers. 

Salaries are important—and, of 
course, I shall work as hard as I can 
to improve them. But higher pay is 
only one aspect of what you must ac- 
complish if Pennsylvania is to serve 
its school children as it should. I know 
you share this view wiih me. 

Just for your information and for 
the sake of clearing up a point which 
frequently is misunderstood, I should 
like to remind you that 50.8 cents in 
every tax dollar in Pennsylvania was 
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eaimarked for education in the budget 


| submitted almost a year ago. Since’ 


that time 31 million dollars in addi- 
tional funds have been added to this 
amount for the specific purpose of in- 
creasing teacher salaries. 

You must involve yourselves deeply 
in efforts to improve Pennsylvania’s 
school system in every way. You state 
in the Constitution of your Associa- 
tion that “the purpose of this Associa- 
tion shall be to promote the general 
educational welfare of the State.” You 
pledge the Association “to foster pro- 
fessional zeal, to advance educational 
standards.” We are working toward 
the same goal. We are fighting the 
same battle. 

In the past year, three separate pro- 
grams have been submitted to the 
Legislature. Were they to become law, 
they would vastly improve the general 
educational welfare of this State. These 
are not programs which concern a few 
individuals or a few areas. These are 


the specific pieces of legislation which 


tends > a professional organization such as 


ey aff your own must fight for and demand 


ult of 
ile If more than the flimsiest justification. 
tudent f 

is | of Pennsylvania’s dilemma. They have 


—if your very existence is to have 
The three programs are at the heart 


to do with the training of our handi- 
capped children—whose neglect has 
been our utter shame for too many 
years. They have to do with construc- 
tion of school buildings to replace the 
firetraps and near-slum buildings 
which are already inadequate even in 
number. They have to do with the re- 
organization of our school administra- 
tion system, so that 19th Century 
limp-along networks of conflicting ad- 
ministration can be wiped out and re- 
placed with something that wi!l work. 

I want to talk about these three fro- 
grams with you now in some deiail, so 
thai their content will be familiar to 
you and you can lend them the sup- 
port you must. 


Training for the Handicapped 


The first is a bill which will provide 
special training for handicapped chil- 
dren, and for this purpose the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has re- 
quested 8.1 million dollars. This 
measure will empower the intermediate 
levels of school board administration 
to employ persons necessary to carry 
out the training and education of chil- 
dren who are mentally or physically 
handicapped. It will provide for ex- 
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amination of such children by quali- 
fied persons to determine the type of 
training most beneficial. It will make 
possible plans for establishing and 
maintaining the special classes neces- 
sary for the education of handicapped 
children, either within the present 
school system or outside the public 
schools. 

The bill will permit the establish- 
ment and maintenance of special day- 
care training centers if the school sys- 
tem is not able to provide for these 
children in any other way. This bill 
will give all Pennsylvania’s children 
the equal chance they deserve. It will 
eliminate so-called second-class citizens 
from our midst. * 

It has been said that I speak too 
often about this problem of handicap- 
ped children. I cannot speak too often 
about this problem. One out of every 
five children in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania is handicapped mentally 
or physically. This is not a situation 
which can be ignored. It will not solve 
itself. It is a situation which cannot be 
allowed to continue. 

And it sounds to me like a cause the 
PSEA should be fighting for at every 
session. 

With proper training, many of 
these children could be restored to 
active and useful lives. Without this 
training, they are doomed to a half 
existence; their capabilities and talents 
wither and die because no one is there 
to show them what they can do. Only 
one out of every four handicapped 
children is receiving any sort of 
remedial training. Hundreds of produc- 
tive citizens are being lost to the 
Commonwealth through the lack of 
such a program. 

This bill is still in Senate commit- 
tee. Your voice—your active support 
on behalf of these children—could get 
it out. 


School Construction Ceiling 


The second proposal is one which 
would raise the ceiling on funds to be 
spent for State-aided school construc- 
tion. At present the statutory limita- 
tion on the amount spent for construc- 
tion on which the Commonwealth will 
pay rental reimbursement is $425,000, 
000. Passage of the bill now pending 
would change this ceiling to $625,000, 
000 during the school year 1955-56, 
and increase it to $725,000,000 during 
the school year 1956-1957, to $825, 
000,000 in the year 1957-1958, and 
$925,000,000 during the year 1958- 
1959. This would mean a total increase 
of. $500,000,000 by 1959 for school 
construction. 

The situation in the Commonwealth 
and in the Nation is desperate and 
shocking. Many of our children can at- 
tend school only half time because 
there is not room for everyone. Classes 
are being held in cellars, in temporary 
buildings, in auditoriums, in quarters 
completely unsuitable for such use. 
This is an outrage. 

Sufficient books and supplies, and 
even desks, are not available. And I am 
told, what is more, that in 1960 the 
enrolment in our schools will be 
twenty per cent greater than it is now. 

We must have more schools. This 
program would make it possible to 
speed up the necessary construction. 

This proposal has been put into 
similar but not identical bills—one in- 
troduced in the House and the other 
in the Senate. Both bills have passed 
and the question now is to resolve the 
technical difficulties between them, so 
that the proposals can become law. 
You could be instrumental in resolv- 
ing those differences. 


Regional Reorganization 


The third bill is a proposal to reor- 
ganize the present county school board 
system into a smaller number of 
regions, each one under a competent 
superintendent. In many ways this pro- 
posal is at the heart of what is wrong 
with the administration of our school 
system today. 

At present there are in Pennsylvania 
66 county superintendents, 25 first and 
second class district superintendents, 
and 333 third class administrators each 
going pretty much in his own direction. 
Under the new system there would be 
no fewer than 30 regional superintend- 
ents, encompassing the total school 
program in a region. 
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The need for this consolidation and 
change is apparent to anyone who in- 
spects the administration of primary 
and secondary education in Pennsyl- 
vania today. It is a crazy quilt of con- 
flicting and overlapping responsibili- 
ties, which must be straightened out if 
our children are not to be denied—as 
they often are under these circum- 
stances—the kind of education and 
service they must have. 

Consider the example of a single 
sparsely populated rural county. It is 
ridiculous to expect the county super- 
intendent and board there to provide 
any sort of training or even to pay 
much attention to the underprivileged 
and emotionally and mentally retarded 
people in their area. The school of- 
ficials in that sort of county are vic- 
tims not of their own shortcomings, 
because, like most people, they are 
good people. But they are caught in a 
nonsensical pattern which inhibits and 
denies to them the services and the ad- 
vantages which are possible in educa- 
tion today. 

But based upon a realistic analysis, 
a sparsely populated county could well 
be combined with others into one of 
the regions I have mentioned. The 
superintendent of the region would be 
a line officer serving directly in the 
chain of command under the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Har- 
risburg. In a very real sense he would 
be a field commander in this battle we 
are fighting for our children. At his 
headquarters he would have various 
stuff officers—officers for psychology 
and child guidance, officers for special 
education and for the training of 
handicapped children, officers for vo- 
cational and adult education, and of- 
ficers to perform administrative and 
maintenance services more satisfac- 
torily than they are being performed 
today—if performed they are at all. 

The regional superintendents would 
be able to provide their areas with 
special services demanded by the 
progress of education. Such superin- 
tendents would be in charge of a suf- 
ficiently wide area to justify the estab- 
lishment of special education programs 
out of the reach of smaller county 
organizations. 

A clear cut chain of command and 
line of responsibility stretching from 
the headquarters in Harrisburg to the 
smallest school in our Commonwealth 
is basic if we are to achieve what we 
all want in our schools—a better and 
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more efficient education system. It is 
our aim—yours and mine—to extend 
to each child in Pennsylvania equal 
educational advantages. To provide 
these advantages we must have a more 
coordinated administration to service 
the communities of our growing edu- 
cation system. 

Responsibility for improvement in 
the local schools lies obviously with 
the local school board. But a regional 
superintendent would be ideally placed 
to discover and to coordinate the needs 
of the schools in his area, and thus the 
State could better serve all its pupils. 

This bill is still in Senate Committee. 

These three programs are basic to 
my Administration. They are, I am 
confident, basic in the challenge which 
faces you. They will not produce many 
spectacular headlines. They will not 
produce any dramatic individual bene- 
fits. They are, however, vital parts of 
the structure of our educational sys- 
tem, and they cannot be overlooked 
by dedicated educators and _ public 
servants. 

If we are to construct a program 
of which Pennsylvania can be proud 
and which will offer our children the 
advantages which they must and 
should have, we must concern our- 
selves with schools in 1960, and in 
1965, and 1970, and 2000. We cannot 
move from year to year with patch- 
work plans and __ pieced-together 
schemes. We must look beyond the 
problems of today and tomorrow and 
address ourselves to the problems of 
the next generation. 

Education is many things to many 
people, and we must be careful that 
we have a whole view. We must not 
overlook the forest because of the trees. 

Education is not primarily a matter 
for governments as such. Education 
is the concern of all the people. 

The Pennsylvania State Education 
Association does not speak for any poli- 
tical group. It speaks for education. 
Yours is a strong and influential voice 
in academic councils, and that voice 
must be raised on behalf of all the 
educational problems. I know that you 
will not be so taken up in personal 
affairs of the moment that you will for- 
get the affairs of the future. 

The thousands of handicapped chil- 
dren who need your help cannot be 
ignored. 

The plans for continual expansion 
of our present school plant facilities 
cannot be passed over. 


The urgent need for reorganization 
in our school system for greater ef. 
ficiency and economy and for better 
service cannot be neglected. 

You and I—educator and politician 
—must work together in a humani- 
tarian and practical spirit to build for 
Pennsylvania an educational system 
which will give all her children an 
equal opportunity and an equal ad- 
vantage in the future that lies before 
them. 


House of Delegates 
1955 Convention 
The extent to which different educa- 


tional positions find representation in | 
the House of Delegates is illustrated by | 


the tabulation appearing below: 


Classroom Teachers ............ 560 | 
High School Principals ......... 54 
Elementary Principals .......... 47 
Supervising Principals and Assist- 
Ee eee CEE CLT eee 42 7 
College, State Teachers College, and 
University Professors ......... 25 
Supervisors and Directors ....... 245 
Vocational and Industrial Teachers 14 
Special Education Teachers ...... 1p 
IONE x on v2 4k canine iene es oF 


Asst. County and District Super- 


TALON GETS, 6. sree Al-cerw cis he as 8 Ff 
Asst. and Vice Principals ....... 8 
DONO 5 x 6x6. 0 a5 ces Hees ro es Te 
District Superintendents ........ 6 
ee eee ere 4 
County Superintendents ........ 35 
Administrative Assistants ....... 3 ff 
Heads of Departments .......... 25 
CRIN Siena 0:8 se agen 25 
Department of Public Instruction. 2 | 
PayChiologigte . «<u cece cece v ins 25 
Atbietie Director 6)... ice cc wes 1 

DORR: ooo ceye stance ones 834 | 





Education is not merely the accumulation | 


of facts or information. The process involves 
the assimilation of knowledge so that the 
learner becomes a different, a more effective, 
more useful and happier person than he would 
otherwise have been —ABBOTT KAPLAN 


A leader is best 

When people barely know that he exists, 

Not so good when people obey and acclaim him, 

Worst when they despise him. 

Fail to honor people, they fail to honor you, 

But of a good leader, who talks little 

When his work is done, his aim fulfilled, 

They will all say, “We did this ourselves.” 
—LAO-TSE 
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We Face These Issues— 


RALPH C. SWAN 


Acting Superintendent of Public Instruction 


am glad to bring greetings from 
i the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion to the membership of the PSEA. 
The long line of distinguished Presi- 
dents which have served the organiza- 
tion and the fine caliber of both candi- 
dates for the presidency this year 
testify to the quality of human re- 
sources on tap within our professional 
organization. I wish to congratulate 
the President-elect and to predict that 
under such leadership the PSEA can 
look forward to another great year of 
service to the schools of Pennsylvania. 

During the past school year we in the 
Department of Public Instruction have 
on many occasions sought counsel and 
advice from President Dan Skala, and 
in spite of his busy schedule, Dan has 
fulfilled many important assignments 
willingly and capably. In paying trib- 
ute to Dan, I want to say that I per- 
sonally have found real stimulation and 
encouragement from the report he 
brought back from his attendance at 
the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession held 
last August in Istanbul. I glean from 
what I have heard and read that teach- 
ers everywhere are indulging in some 
healthful introspection. As Robert 
Burns put it, 

“Oh wad some power the giftie 

gie us 
To see oursels as others see us.” 

But I think that, as important as in- 
trospection is, teachers need also the 
cift to see themselves in relation to the 
tremendously significant role which 
public education has been called upon 
to play in our life and time. I am 
convinced that as we, and those about 
us, are able to gauge more adequately 
the impact which the teaching profes- 
sion has upon the destinies of indi- 
viduals and nations, our profession 
will grow to full stature. 

By the very nature of the expanding 
responsibilities which have become 
our lot, the education profession can 
no longer live in isolation. Dan Skala 
quotes an English delegate to the 
World Confederation as saying, “I 
have the feeling that we teachers are 
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inclined to be too self-centered, too 
introspective, too much alone. We do 
not mix as freely and a: regularly as 
we should with members of other pro- 
fessions or with the public.” Fortu- 
nately, this criticism is less valid today, 
especially in America, than it has been 
in the past. I know that members of 
this association realize the importance 
of mingling with members of other 
professions and with the public gen- 
erally. 

In Pennsylvania, and throughout 
America, carefully planned public re- 
lations programs have welded school 
and comraunity into a united force 
working for better schools. Our own 
PSEA recently issued a fine publica- 
tion entitled, “Here’s How to Public 
Relations.” This publication, and 
others like it, has helped to establish 
beneficial working relationships be- 
tween the schools and the communities 
which they serve. 

The effectiveness of lay participation 
in meetings to consider the problems 
of education, as in our Pennsylvania 
Conference and the White House Con- 
ference on Education, conclusively 
demonstrates the fact that educators 
need not constitute a world apart. 
There is now evidence that citizens 
are ready and anxious to rally to the 
side of teachers in a battle which we 
have too long fought single-handed. As 
teachers in the classroom, in the en- 
tire school system and in the whole 
community, we must carefully nurture 
this cooperative approach to the solu- 
tion of problems which by nature and 
by their magnitude are of necessity 
the concern of our whole society. 

The major problems of the schools 
were pretty well outlined in the recent 
White House Conference. I have al- 
ready referred to topic VI of that con- 
ference, “How can we obtain a con- 
tinuing public interest in public educa- 
tion?” The first three topics of the 
conference have received a great deal 
of attention in Pennsylvania in recent 
years, and, while these problems are 
by no means solved, we have come 
closer to a solution than most states. 


I refer to the problems: 

1. What should our schools ac- 
complish? - 

2. How can we organize our school 
systems more efficiently and eco- 
nomically? and 
What are our school building 
needs? 


I believe that greater attention needs to 
be given to problems four and five of 
the conference, namely, How can we get 
enough good teachers and keep them? 
and How can we finance our schools? 


The Recipe for Good Schools 


Good teachers are the most impor- 
tant single ingredient in the recipe for 
good schools. You are all familiar with 
the oft-quoted words of President 
Garfield who believed that a distin- 
guished and well-paid faculty was far 
more essential than new buildings. In 
his words, “A university is a student 
on one end of a log and Mark Hopkins 
on the other.” Without detracting one 
iota from the importance of good 
classrooms, well-equipped, I must con- 
tend that without good teachers they 
are of little value. 

In the heart of the teacher, the 
thoroughly prepared teacher, the in- 
spired teacher, lies the answer to most 
of our educational problems. In the 
sympathetic, understanding, capable 
teacher, more than anywhere else, lie 
the hopes of our children. (And do 
you know that when Johnny and Jane 
go home and tell of school happenings, 
what they have to say in very large 
measure determines the attitude of the 
community toward its schools.) 

The responsibility for getting and 
keeping good teachers is a shared one. 
Part of it rests with the community 
at large which must accord the teach- 
ing profession a respect and status 
which is equal to that of other profes- 
sions. Part of the responsibility be- 
longs to the school directors and ad- 
ministration, who must create en- 
lightened personnel services which 
help teachers to achieve job satisfac- 
tion. The Department of Public In- 
struction has an obligation to ad- 
minister certification standards in a 
manner which will guard against 
teachers of inferior quality but which 
will not bar from our profession 
people of high caliber and adequate 
training. 

Legislators and local school authori- 
ties share the important task of pro- 
viding attractive salaries without 
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which good teachers will not be found 
or retained. And certainly we agree 
that teachers themselves bear a part 
of the burden in that they should, by 
precept and example, make the profes- 
sion something to be sought after by 
young people who show promise. And 
teachers themselves must be always 
concerned with continuous growth and 
improvement in service. 

A great deal has been said and 
done about the problem of school 
finance but we have yet to come to any 
real solution. Although in recent years 
the members of our General Assem- 
blies and our Governors have recognized 
the problem and have seemingly sup- 
ported education in our Common- 
wealth. there has never been a “break- 
through” to the higher level of sup- 
port which is commensurate with the 
task which we face. By a variety of 
measures they have contrived to make 
educational dollars shoot up from 
comparatively barren tax soil. It is as 
if a farmer concluded that by frantic 
rotation he could make a marginal 
farm produce bumper crops. It is time 
to move to more productive soil. 

Viewed from any angle an examina- 
tion of the economic status of our 
Commonwealth reveals that we have 
not begun to approach, even remotely, 
any realistic limit to our ability to pay 
for good schools. The problem is not 
lack of wealth but rather one of de- 
vising ways and means of investing a 
reasonable share of that wealth in edu- 
cation. 


Hitch Your Wagon 


I do not wish to belittle the substan- 
tial progress which Pennsylvania has 
made. Through authority financing 
with State subsidy, and by tremendous 
effort of some districts without State 
aid, our school building program has 
been notably advanced. Teachers’ 
salaries have been progressively im- 
proved. Proposed legislation shows 
promise of further progress. There are 
many reasons to be encouraged. Our 
star is in its ascendancy. I would have 
no hesitation in advising young people 
to hitch their wagons to it. 

There is great need to see clearly 
the many issues in today’s educational 
crisis in their relationship to each 
other. One lesson I have learned well 
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in the experience of this past year is 
that we cannot make an adjustment on 
one part of our educational machinery 
without in some way affecting the re- 
maining parts. No shortsighted tinker- 
ing will get us to operating smoothly. 
For example, we are presently alarmed 
at the lag in preparation of engineers 
and scientists. Colleges and universi- 
ties say our high schools are not offer- 
ing enough mathematics and science 
courses. Our high schools say they 
haven’t enough qualified science and 
mathematics teachers. And, where are 
the teachers? Why, of course, they are 
in industry where salaries are more 
attractive. 

The teacher shortage is of real con- 
cern to us all. We are waging a cam- 
paign to recruit selectively young 
people into the profession. The efforts 
of our FTA chapters, our guidance 
people, and thousands of devoted 
teachers are beginning to be felt. The 
full-time student enrollment of our 
fourteen State Teachers Colleges rose 
28% this year over the previous year. 
Yet hundreds of applicants for en- 
trance to our Teachers Colleges must 
now be turned away because housing 
facilities are glaringly inadequate and 
instructional personnel are overbur- 
dened. I believe you know that we 
have used our office to place before 
the Appropriations Committee a clear 
picture of the critical needs of these 
institutions and I shall do all in my 
power to secure favorable action in 
their behalf. It should be noted that 
the wonderful gift recently bestowed on 
non-strte-sunported institutions by the 
Ford Foundation tends to make worse 
the relative position of our state-aided 
colleges and universities. 

The above examples have been cited 
to emphasize the extreme necessity for 
our profession to present a united front 
and to move forward in a'l phases of 
its program. There is no room here for 
small groups with self-centered, se!fish 
motives. Arm in arm, the classroom 
teachers and the administrators, those 
in elementary education, in secondary 
education and in higher education all 
can press forward with a common, 
compeiling purpese. And may I say 
that the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion staff wants to be right in there 
with you. 


e 


A Teacher Creates 


For inspiration, in these difficuli 
days, I recommend that you turn to 
the October issue of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHooL JouRNAL and reread Mabel 
Lindner’s prize-winning essay—“Why 
I Teach.” Two sentences I especially 
like and with them I conclude. 

“T teach because there is within me 
a desire to do creative work—to shape, 
to mold, to form—coupled with a 
personal joy of learning and the satis- 
faction of helping others to learn. | 
teach because I like to look beyond 
the classroom to the technician’s lab- 
oratory, to the halls of Congress, to 
industry’s ‘smoke and steel,’ to red 
barns and productive acres.” 

There is inspiration in these words 
for all of us. 

May I express the hope that the 
coming yzar will record many more 
forward steps for the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 





1955 Convention Quotes 


The educated man is he who can see 
the consequences of his acts in the sum 
total of their relationships. The mature 
man is he who knows what he believes, 
gets a base in organization, and pro- 
ceeds to implement his belief—Ker- 
mit Esy, Chicago, before the General 
Session 


I am firmly convinced that the only 
formula for success in small store 
management is a large capsule labeled 
WORK which has been generously 
coated with “The Personal Touch.”— 
Mrs. TALLIE WitTcoskI, Pottsville, be- 
fore the Distributive Education Round 


Table 


Some time ago I had occasion to 
talk with a supervisor concerning the 
progress of one of our newer employes 
—let us call her Hilda High School 
Graduate. In essence the supervisor had 
this to say about her, “We could use a 
lot of Hildas. To begin with she is a 
perfect lady; her appearance is excel- 
lent; she is always well groomed. She 
not only keeps busy but she has the 
happy faculty of knowing which job 
should be done first; and last but not 
least, she is interested in better pre- 
paring herself for advancement.”— 
DorotHy Epwarps, Armstrong Cork 
Co., before the Business Education 
Section. 
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Education, the Architect of Tomorrow 


HONORABLE HOMER S. BROWN 
Judge, Allegheny County Court 


pra is the curse of God; knowl- 
edge the wing wherewith we fly 
to Heaven”: Shakespeare. 

“All men by nature desire to know”: 
Aristotle. 

Man’s desire for knowledge has 
brought him to the high noon in his 
conquest of nature. His insatiable de- 
sire to know has made possible the 
splitting of the atom. On November 
30, this year, the Associated Press an- 
nounced that the atomic submarine, 
the “Nautilus,” had cruised 25,000 
miles without taking aboard fuel, and 
predicted it could cruise for many 
more thousands of miles, and perhaps 
months, before any major replenish- 
ment of its nuclear fuel would be 
necessary. 

Heat, now generated from a pound 
of uranium, has been demonstrated to 
be more efficient than 1,500 tons of 
coal. The Polar route, from Los An- 
geles to Copenhagen, a distance of 
5,800 miles, is now on regular air 
passage schedule in 24 hours. How- 
ever, if that is too slow, you can board 
a British passenger jet in London and 
arrive in Sydney, Australia, a distance 
of 11,000 miles, in 34 hours. 

The life span of a child born in the 
United States has been increased to an 
average of 68 years, as against 30 
years in less economic developed areas 
of the world; and to make for a more 
abundant life for those who live in less 
fertile areas, man is now attempting 
to conquer the desert and polar regions 
of the earth. In the desert, representing 
one-fourth of the world land surface, 
“he is harnessing power from the sun 
and wind”; he is attempting to pro- 
duce rain by coaxing the clouds over 
an area where the rain is needed to 
drop this most-needed element to make 
fertile the arid regions, instead of per- 
mitting the clouds to drift elsewhere 
io shed their rains. 


A Flick of the Switch 


Life Magazine of December 12, 1955, 
in an editorial entitled “1980’s Shape 
of Things to Come” gives this picture 
—“A flick of the nuclear switch and 
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presto! the North Pole me'ts, the vast 
continent of the Antarctica thaws into 
productive use; Greenland grows ba- 
nanas; Vermont grows oranges; and 
everybody’s heating bill vanishes.” 
Calculation has given way to automa- 
tion, for an electronic computer, com- 
monly called the “human brains,” can 
determine the density of electrons in a 
nitrogen molecule and the energy of 
the molecule in 2 hours—a job that 
would take a man equipped with pencil 
and paper 800 years. 

Albert G. Conrad, professor of the 
engineering school at Yale, was re- 
cently quoted as saying “he (man) has 
increased the speed of communication 
by a ratio of 30 million. He can send 
a message around the world seven 
times in a second. Unfortunately, it 
sometimes requires years to get this 
same information from the outside to 
the inside of a human skull.” 

“Incredible” and “breath-taking” 
are feeble and mild terms with which 
to describe man’s limitless accomplish- 
ments in the world of science and 
technology. Why then do we need to 
be disturbed about tomorrow? Cannot 
the human race rest its case for p'enty 
and survival on this record alone? Is 
not man’s knowledge abundant proof 
that education, through science, has 
already constructed our world of to- 
morrow? 

To answer this question in the nega- 
tive one could be accused of the high- 
est degree of hypocrisy, for none of us 
would surrender, if we could, this age 
in which we live so comfortably for 
the ages of Shakespeare and Aristotle. 
Nevertheless, it was said many years 
ago that “man cannot live by bread 
alone,” and wise men of today are say- 
ing that man cannot live by material 
objects alone, created by science, how- 
ever breath-taking these may be. 

It is vital and necessary, therefore, 
in this advanced age of automation to 
continue to think of every child as an 
individual—not a machine—and to 
strive not only to build better schools 
but to make possible a greater ap- 
preciation on the part of youth of the 


world in which he lives, and to bring 
into focus the need for individual re- 
sponsibility when it comes to belief in 
and attachment to ideals that machines 
and zadgets cannot supply. Let us look 
realistically at man’s greatest challenge, 
as one illustration to show that things 
of matter cannot build a safe tomor- 
row. 


At the Bottom of Pandora’s Box 


We have deposited in our Pandora 
box the blueprint for building nuclear 
weapons so powerful and so destruc- 
tive that we are searching for places 
upon which to test these weapons, as 
the “radio fall-out” is so fatal that the 
earth, water, and vegetation for miles 
and miles beyond the testing grounds 
become contaminated with deadly ra- 
diation. We are running a race to see 
that the lid of this box is not opened 
in warfare, for if war occurs it will 
not only destroy life, but as one atomic 
scientist says, it will also “destroy the 
history of man.” 

Mythology tells us that at the bottom 
of Pandora’s box was hope, and that 
when she inadvertently opened the lid 
she released the plagues that descended 
upon man; that she hastened to re- 
place the lid and hope did not get a 
chance to escape, and thereby man, 
since he still had hope, was able to 
escape being condemned to a state of 
wretchedness and depravity. We dare 
not open our Pandora box, unless it is 
fer the purpose of converting our in- 
struments of war to instruments of 
peace, for otherwise we will not have a 
chance to retain hope, or anything else. 

Broadly speaking it could be stated 
that the purpose cf education is to 
provide methods by which tke child 
may develop to the fullest extent of his 
capabilities and to equip the child to 
become a patriotic, productive citizen. 
I am suggesting that education, as the 
architect fer a better tomorrow, should 
place more emphasis upon (1) a greater 
study of the principle known as the 
“rights of man”; and (2) the need to 
live in a world where all men are 


neighbors. 
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A Survey of Bill of Rights 


In the first category, we are alarmed 
at the ignorance concerning the most 
priceless heritage of free people. Lino- 
witz, in an article in the September, 
1955, issue of the American Bar As- 
sociation Journal, writes that “at a 
recent meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science, a paper was read presenting 
the results of a survey of popular un- 
derstanding of the Bill of Rights in 
this Country, one-third of the Ameri- 
can people, the paper showed, do not 
know what the Bill of Rights is or the 
function it is intended to perform. And 
another one-third, the survey found, 
apparently oppose the principles for 
which the Bill of Rights stands.” 

This is an appalling and frightful 
conclusion and it is no wonder that in 
such a climate men who are demanding 
“man’s right to the free flow of knowl- 
edge”; “the right of silence”; “the 
right to move freely”; “the right of 


free inquiry”; “the right of dissent”; 
“the right to read”; “the right to work 
without being discriminated against 
because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin”; and “the right to public edu- 
cation without discrimination on ac- 
count of color” are ofttimes severely 


criticized and condemned as heretics 
and subversives, Education must find a 
way to lay a stronger foundation in the 
minds of youth concerning these ideas 
that keep men free. It has a responsi- 
bility to see that youth understands not 
only how we became free, but likewise 
how we can remain free from enemies 
both within and without. 

In this domain of knowledge one 
encounters what is called the “contro- 
versial,” which stems, in part, from 
two factors: First, the restrictions on 
freedom which become necessary to 
some degree in every society or gov- 
ernment, a subject incapable of math- 
ematical proof, but vital to every or- 
derly society, “for where every person 
has absolute freedom, none in the end 
has any.” The difficulty is to define the 
area of the maximum degree of free- 
dom and the equal protection of the 
law, without prejudice and discrimina- 
tion. This is a question which some- 
times challenges the status quo, and 
cuts across customs and traditions. 

In the second place, no study worth 
while on this matter can successfully 
be taught without bringing into focus 
laws and systems of governments where 
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individual freedom is_ suppressed. 
Although the teacher here, like the 
searcher in the field of fundamental 
science, is searching for truth, he of- 
fends school directors, calls down the 
wrath of the demagogue; silence is the 
better part of wisdom; or he “con- 
forms,” knowing full well that by such 
action reason is dethroned and the light 
of truth is blacked out. In a somewhat 
different but related field bearing up 
the nature and the equality of man, we 
are afraid of the truth even though 
chemistry, biology, and anthropology 
show us the light. 

“There is not a truth existing which 
I fear or would wish unknown to the 
world,” said Thomas Jefferson. This 
should be our guiding star and our re- 
solve to follow the light of truth wher- 
ever it might lead. Malebranche, as 
quoted in Holmes’ “Collected Legal 
Papers,” says this is man’s greatest 
heritage, for says Malebranche “If God 
held in one hand truth and in the other 
the pursuit of truth, I would say ‘Lord, 
the truth is for Thee alone, give me 
the pursuit.’ ” 

The second point of emphasis in a 
most neglected area of our education 
is the failure to teach more of the rela- 
tionship of peoples to each other, and 
how vital it is to respect the rights of 
other people. That all men are brothers 
lies at the bottom of our basic reli- 
gious heritage. However, today only a 
person blind to reality can fail to rec- 
ognize that the world is divided into 
two camps—the free world and the 
slave world. Both worlds possess the 
know-how to build machines and hy- 
drogen bombs. In the latter live almost 
one billion people, and it is bidding for 
the minds of many other millions who 
today are undecided as to which way 
of life is better for them. 

Frank C. Laubach, in a letter to the 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, in 
January, 1953, paints this graphic pic- 
ture—“The illiterate two-thirds of the 
human race... reach up a hand ask- 
ing ‘who will help us?’ Anybody who 
offers to take that hand can have them, 
even if he lies. They are the easiest 
people on earth to win as friends—easy 
for us—equally easy for the Commu- 
nists. The Communists promise to lift 
them, because they want to enslave 
them. We largely ignore them.” 

I would take issue in part with this 
indictment of the learned world trav- 
eler and point to the fact that dollars- 
and-cents-wise, our nation since the end 


of World War II up to June last, has 
spent in foreign aid $51,366,000,000. 
of which $36,673,000,000 went for non- 
military grants and credits. Although 
in the beginning the largest part of this 
aid has been directed to Europe, since 
1953 the emphasis has been shifted to- 
ward the less economic developed coun 
tries of the Middle East, South Asia. 
Africa, and the Far East. In addition. 
non-governmental agencies have been 
steadily working in these areas by 
teams of scientists to increase food 
productivity; to relieve against conta- 
gious diseases, and to teach funda- 
mental education. 


The Race for Minds 


Notwithstanding this, there are those 
who fear we are losing the race for 
“the minds of men.” One writer not 
long ago stated this case simpiy by 
saying “we have neither won friends, 
nor influenced people.” Some may say 
that this is a problem that can only be 
solved on the international level and 
that our youth should not be given 
such momentous matters; that they are 
immature and will become confused— 
they will be led astray into doctrines 
detrimental to our political philosophy ; 
and that they have no time to indulge 
in what some people term this area as 
“pure stargazing.” We forget the youth 
of today will be the leaders of tomor- 
row, and the wise counsel of the Scrip- 
tures “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it: Prov. 22, 6.” Have 
we forgotten the training of youth 
under Hitler? 

In the Quarterly Report of the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York for 
October, 1955, is an article entitled 
“The values students live by,” pre- 
pared by four Cornell University soci- 
ologists. With grants from the Car- 
negie Corporation and after a six-year 
survey where 7,000 students in twelve 
widely scattered colleges were ques- 
tioned as to their attitudes toward edu- 
cation, politics, religion, choice of oc- 
cupation, courtship, marriage, and eth- 
ics, the article concludes by saying “the 
larger picture that emerges from the 
12 campus surveys reveals that the stu- 
dents as a group reflect with remark- 
able consistency the dominant values 
of their society and their elders.” 

I would say, parenthetically, that the 
survey did not mention sportsmanship, 
for had it included this activity, I fear 
the end result would have been to the 
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contrary, as has been recently demon- 
strated by student revolt against the 
Governor of Georgia, in the University 
of Pittsburgh-Georgia Tech-Sugar Bowl 
incident. Governor Griffin of Georgia, 
in saying Georgia Tech could not play 
against Pittsburgh because of the pres- 
ence of a Negro on the latter team, was 
expressing what he thought to be the 
dominant value of his society of White 
supremacy. It took the students to re- 
bel against this decadent and mori- 
bund idea, and it is well for Georgia, 
for the United States, and for the free 
world, that they were victorious. 

Youth can be taught that people are 
different—but differences do not con- 
note racial inferiority. Where there is 
outward manifestation of inferiority 
it is due to lack of training and lack of 
opportunity to acquire knowledge, for 
all men are equal in dignity, and al! 
men desire and are entitled to the bet- 
ter things of life. 

By directing your attention to the 
matters briefly touched upon above, I 
am not unmindful of the following fac- 
tors that also call for immediate solu- 
tion—the serious shortage of qualified 
teachers and the inadequate salaries 
they are paid; the high birth rate 
which calls for more classroom space. 
It is estimated that it will cost 30 bil- 
lion dollars for nearly one million class- 
rooms in the next decade. 


We Will Correct Inequities 


In this regard, the U.S. Census Bu- 
reau reports that one segment of our 
population, children between the ages 
of 5 to 13 years old, has increased 
26.5% during the past 5 years. The 
alarming figure is of young people 
who drop out of high school and col- 
lege. Only a few days ago the US. 
Commissioner of Education reported 
a drop of 4,254 in the number of de- 
grees awarded in 1954-55 as against 
1953-54; the 9 billions of dollars spent 
annually on public education, and thie 
cost is still rising; the solution to the 
plight of the financially distressed 
school districts and the most alarming, 
perhaps, of all from the point of view 
of some, that the schools of Russia are 
training and graduating more scien- 
tists and engineers than are being 
trained in the United States, as the fig- 
ures for 1954 show Russia, 58,000; the 
U.S. under 20,000. These are factors 
largely stemming from material and 
economic weaknesses in our education- 
al structure. 
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I am ccnfident that our nation, which 
represents 6% of the world’s surface, 
and 7% of the world’s population, but 
which produces over 50% of the 
world’s goods, and spends $30,000,000,- 
000 annually for a defense program, 
will quickly find answers to these prob- 
lems and adjustments made to correct 
these inequities. 

The recent White House Conference 
on Education and the small White 
House Conferences held previously in 
the 53 States and Territories have 
alerted the people of the nation to these 
needs, and once the people are alerted, 
they will act intellectually to meet the 
crisis. Today there is a_ veritable 
ground-swelling of interest at the grass 
roots level in our country in the inter- 
est of public education. The increase 
in the number of tax dollars allocated 
for public school purposes will make 
possible larger buildings and equip- 
ment; will provide more adequate com- 
pensation for the teacher; enlarge our 
program for the handicapped and the 
retarded; provide scholarships for stu- 
dents who drop out of school for finan- 
cial insufficiency; make possible ad- 
vanced study for the gifted child; re- 
place the courses that have been 
dropped in physics, mathematics, and 
chemistry, so that more students will 
graduate from our high schools pre- 
pared to continue in the field of sci- 
ence; but tax dollars in themselves can- 
not produce a healthier climate where 
ideas of the rights of man may mature. 


It Begins in the Cradle 


These dollars cannot create a switch, 
nuclear or otherwise, that can be flicked 
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on as scientists foresee we may be able 
to do in 1980, to melt the ice of Ant- 
arctica, in order to make man truly 
educated. This is the process that be- 
gins in the cradle, and ends, insofar as 
we know, in the grave; it is the proc- 
ess that requires dedication of the indi- 
vidual to his immediate society or na- 
tion to which he owes a priority in the 
matter of loyalty and devotion; it also 
requires knowledge about and the re- 
sponsibility of living in a world com- 
munity. Especially is this true of Amer- 
icans, since we have assumed leader- 
ship in the free world. Ignorance of 
the world around us could be one of the 
direct causes of forfeiture of this lead- 
ership. 

These dollars can be a means only to 
an end—the end finally being the 
choice we make as to whether we live 
as free men, or as slaves; and this at- 
tachment calls for an understanding 
and knowledge on the part of the 
teacher and the pupil alike to things 
beyond -material reach. Herein lie the 
ereat challenges to education as the 
architect of tomorrow—the end result 
being to build a tomorrow of peace 
where men may live together unafraid, 
and with mutual respect for each other. 
The reach for these ideals that never 
die, among which are justice, equality, 
and freedom, may be called the “end 
attainment” of man. He may never gain 
the ultimate, and the distance he climbs 
will be measured by his reach. Robert 
Browning gives us the chart for today 
and tomorrow: “Ah, but a man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp, or what’s a 
heaven for?” 

“Men, while teaching, learn”: Seneca 
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The Local Branch at the State Teachers College, Shippensburg, honored Mrs. Ruth 

Cunningham Harley on her retirement as chairman of the Elementary Education Depart- 

ment in the spring. Seated at the head table are the following: Erma Rolar, who pre- 

sented a gift of luggage to Mrs. Harley; William Harley, husband of the honored guest; 

Mrs. Heiges, wife of the Dean of Instruction; Harry L. Kriner, president of the college; 

the guest of honor; George Reisinger, toastmaster; Mrs. Reisinger; Ralph Heiges, 
Dean of Instruction, and Alma Winton, secretary-treasurer of the branch. 











PLATFORM 


of the 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION* 


The Pennsylvania State Education 
Association believes that it is the birth- 
right of every child of the Common- 
wealth to have the opportunity to de- 
velop his mental, physical, social, and 
spiritual potentialities through public 
education, and that such development 
of the individual is essential for the per- 
petuation of our democratic form of 
government. 


I. THe CHILD 

Every child regardless of race, creed, 
economic status, or limitations should 
have opportunity for full development 
in the attitudes, knowledges, habits, 
and skills essential for effective citizen- 
ship. To this end the Association ad- 
vocates: 


' A. Education for physical, mental, 
moral, social, economic, and civic 
growth to develop in each person the 
ability to lead wisely and to follow 
thoughtfully and intelligently 

B. Cooperative participation with all 
agencies that foster a stable, happy, 
and secure home and community life 

C. Physical fitness programs includ- 
ing instruction in the effects of alcohol, 
narcotics, malnutrition, and nervous 
tension 

D. Educational and vocational guid- 
ance including vocational placement 
and followup 

E. Strict adherence to our compul- 
sory attendance laws as guarantees to 
provide youth with an adequate edu- 
cation and to safeguard them from 
child labor 

F, Continuous improvement of chil- 
dren’s literature and of radio, motion 
picture, and television programs 


I]. THE TEACHER 

Teaching is a major profession com- 
prising classroom teachers, adminis- 
trators, and specialists. The interests 
of the child require that these profes- 
sional workers should have certain re- 
sponsibilities, rights, and characteris- 
tics: 

A. Sound character, good health, 
high civic ideals, and dynamic person- 
ality 

B. Preparation based on a rich cul- 
tural background, adequate profession- 
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al education, thorough knowledge of 
subject matter, and a well developed 
social consciousness 

C. Continued study of educational 
and professional problems 

D. Professional membership in local, 
State, and national education associa- 
tions 

E. Participation and leadership in 
local, State, and national professional 
and civic organizations, in community 
activities, and in interpreting the 
schools to the public 

F. Freedom of speech, worship, 
press, assembly, and thought, subject 
only to such controls as those of other 
responsible citizens 

G. Participation in determining and 
carrying out school policies to improve 
existing practices, teaching conditions, 
and teacher welfare 

H. Salary guarantees to attract and 
hold men and women of marked abil- 
ity and thorough preparation 

I. Effective tenure laws balanced by 
corresponding responsibility for con- 
tinuing personal and _ professional 
growth 

J. Economic security through an 
adequate retirement system 


II. Tue ADULT 


The adult should be cognizant of his 
opportunities and responsibilities as a 
citizen. To this end the Association 
advocates: 

A. Adult education that enhances the 
wellbeing and usefulness of the individ- 
ual, develops personal talents, prepares 
for intelligent and responsible parent- 
hood, and promotes effective citizen- 


ship 


IV. THE SCHOOL 


The public school is a major democ- 
ratizing influence in our American so- 
ciety. Essential school plants and teach- 
ing facilities should always be given 
high pricrity, even in times of national 
emergency. The Association believes 
that a modern program of education 
embodies these principles: 

A. The traditional tools of learning, 
commonly known as fundamentals, are 
basic in our instructional program 
B. Family living, physical and men- 





tal health, safety, economic and civic 
competence, conservation of human 
and natural resources, and wholesome 
recreation are additional fundamenta!s 
necessary to meet modern needs 

C. Along with the home and the 
church, the school has a major respon- 
sibility in aiding youth to develop ar. 
understanding, appreciation, and ac- 
ceptance of the moral and spiritual val- 
ues of our heritage 

D. The curriculum, student activities. 
and the guidance program should be 
constantly evaluated by the school staff 


V. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Public schools can function properly 
only when competent and dynamic 
leadership is provided on local, inter- 
mediate, and State levels. This requires 
efficient school districts, a strong De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and 
able leadership by boards of education 
and school administrators. To this end 
the Association advocates: 


A. Provision for a system of public 
education from kindergarten through 
the 12th grade including 

1. Equality of educational opportu- 

nity for all including the excep- 
tional child whether gifted or 


handicapped 

2. A school year of 180 or more 
days 

3. Class enrolment of not more than 
30 pupils 


B. A State Department of Public In- 
struction adequately staffed and fi- 
nanced to discharge its respective func- 
tions and to provide leadership and 
consultative services to the schools of 
the Commonwealth 

C. Reorganization of local school dis- 
tricts, wherever needed, into larger ad- 
ministrative units of the union district 
type with sufficient resources and en- 
rolment to provide educational services 
for all 

D. Selection at large of local, county, 
and State boards of education on a 
non-partisan basis or ballot with over- 
lapping terms 

E. Legislation which defines the 
function of the superintendent or super- 
vising principal as the chief adminis- 
trative officer of the local school district 

F. The selection, promotion, and pay- 
ment of teachers in accordance with 
acceptable professional standards 


* Adopted by the 1955 House of Delegates, 
Harrisburg, December 28. 
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VI. ScHOOL FINANCES 


Public education is a function of 
the State and therefore must be sup- 
ported by the State. To this end the 
Association advocates: 


A. Liberal support on the school dis- 
trict level by local taxation augmented 
by increased support at the State level 
from funds derived from a broad base 
tax 

B. Federal funds channeled through 
duly constituted State educational 
agencies 

C. Basic distribution of State and 
Federal funds in accordance with a 
formula which guarantees equalization 
of educational opportunity 


VII. Pusiic RELATIONS 


The social, economic, and political 
problems of an ever-changing world 
present constant demands upon each 
generation. To meet these demands, 
public education should contribute to 
the betterment of private and public 
life, law observance, and _ intelligent 
participation in civic affairs. To foster 
participation in school affairs by the 
community, the Association advocates: 


A. A continuous program to inter- 
pret completely and accurately the 
aims, practices, and achievements of 
public education 

B. National, regional, and __ local 
movements among parents, teachers, 
and other interested citizens to safe- 
guard the welfare of children and to 
bring the school, the home, and the 
community into a closer working rela- 
tionship 

C. Community and school visitations 
and conferences, and the utilization of 
community resources by the school 


VIII. EpucaTion AND DEMOCRACY 


The preservation, defense, and per- 
petuation of democratic ideals in our 
republic, in which human freedoms are 
paramount, depend upon a citizenry 
educated to interpret and defend our 
American heritage. A recognition and 
appreciation of the inherent values in 
our democracy are important. The in- 
trinsic worth of the individual must be 
safeguarded and his freedoms guaran- 
teed. The Association re-affirms these 
convictions: 

A. Education of all children is a 
prime responsibility of society 

B. All schools should teach and ex- 
emplify the rights, privileges, and re- 
sponsibilities of living in a democracy 

C. Teacher participation in demo- 
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Starring Lucy 


To introduce Lucy Valero as the 
1956 President of PSEA, we use the 
information given in her Starring Lucy 
for President folder. Lucy was edu- 
cated in the Salem Township schools 
and in Bell Township High School. 
She earned her B.S. at the State Teach- 
ers College, California, and her M.Ed. 
Degree at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. She has taken additional grad- 
uate work at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. : 

During her teaching years, she has 
been a member of several Local 
Branches—Westmoreland County, Cali- 
fornia, Washington County, and Centre 
County. In each of these she has served 
as an officer or on the executive com- 
mittee. 

Lucy has served the State Association 
in a number of capacities. She was on 
the State Executive Council three 
years; was president, vice president, 
and a member of the Executive Board 
of the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers; for two years, she was president of 
the Elementary Teachers Section. She 
has been appointed to two PSEA Com- 
mittees—the Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
on which she served three years, and 
the Professional Activities in Teacher 
Education Institutions Committee, one 
year. 

On the National level, she has at- 
tended the conferences on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
three times and has participated in the 
regional and national classroom teach- 
ers conferences. Last December she 
served as a delegate to the White 
House Conference on Education. 


Lucy A. Valero 


Lucy was a member of a visiting 
committee of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education at 
a Pennsylvania Teacher Education In- 
stitution. She was one of three mem- 
bers of a visiting committee evaluating 
programs of teacher education in ten 
Maryland colleges at the invitation of 
the Maryland Department of Public 
Instruction. 

She has been a member of the State 
Superintendent’s Advisory Council and 
on the Pennsylvania Committee on 
World Understanding and _ Interna- 
tional Relationships. 

Her teaching experience has been in 
the Salem Township public schools, 
the State College schools, and the State 
Teachers College, California—all in 
the elementary field. Her title at Cali- 
fornia is directing teacher of the fifth 
grade at the Noss laboratory school. 

Lucy is a life member of the NEA 
and is a member of Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma, Pi Lambda Theta, the Association 
for Student Teaching, and the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education Inter- 
national. 





cratic living and in the civic affairs of 
the community is essential for the fur- 
ther advancement of our democracy 


IX. PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The welfare of the child and the 
challenges facing public education re- 
quire a devoted, dedicated, and united 
profession. The Association re-affirms 
these principles: 

A. All professional personnel must 
be united in one professional associa- 
tion to insure optimum educational 
benefits for the children 

B. Teachers, specialists, and admin- 
istrators are members of the same pro- 


fessional team and should be respected 
as such by each other 

C. All professional relationships 
among staff members should be based 
on frankness, honesty, and sincerity 

D. All staff members should under- 
stand and appreciate the interdepend- 
ence that exists among teachers, spe- 
cialists, and administrators 

E. All staff members should have a 
genuine love and respect for children 
and a recognition and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of their potentialities 

F. All staff members should respect 
the thoughts and achievements of 
others 





Canadian Exchange 


MARIAN GARRISON 


Abington Township Schools 


HAT was it like, teaching up there 
W:. Canada?” Many people have 
asked me the question since my return 
from a year of exchange teaching in 
Vancouver, British Columbia. This all 
inclusive question provokes some 
thought and cannot be answered di- 
rectly. 

Owen Thomas was the first official 
representative of the Vancouver school 
system whom I met. This charming 
gentleman, who has now retired, had 
the forbidding title of “Inspector” of 
schools. He assured me I would have 
little difficulty adjusting to the school 
system, and said that other Americans 
who had preceded me “on exchange” 
had had successful teaching experience 
there. He added a bit of advice, how- 
ever. 


Drill 


“Do not concern yourself overly with 


all the projects and activities you 
Americans seem to encourage in your 


schools.” Then he added, with eyes 
twinkling as if confiding a joke, “Just 
make sure you include plenty of good 
solid teaching.” 

“I’m not sure that I understand what 
you mean by ‘good solid teaching,’ ” I 
ventured. “Do you mean drill?” 

Mr. Thomas nodded slowly and de- 
cisively in the affirmative. 

A further clue to the general philos- 
ophy of education in Vancouver was 
gleaned from a speech made by the 
superintendent of schools. Edward Mac- 
Corkindale said that, “like the canny 
Scot,” he had attempted to take the 
best from the British and best from 
the American educational systems for 
use in the Vancouver schools. 

Sure enough, when I began teaching 
there, the American influence became 
obvious to me. The organization of the 


schools, the curriculum, courses of 
study, school and teacher organiza- 
tions, daily schedules and even attend- 
ance registers were similar to what I 
have known in our elementary schools 
here in the states. Even some of the 
textbooks were familiar to me. My 
third grade reading texts were “Streets 
and Roads” and “More Streets and 
Roads.” The texts were slightly altered 
for Canadian use, with minor changes 
in place names as Canadian locales 
were substituted for some American 
ones. But often it was difficult to re- 
member that I was in another country 
than my own. 

I enjoyed greatly the teaching in my 
Canadian classroom. Whenever the 
clouds lifted, the snow line on the 
mountains could be observed from my 
windows as it first descended, and 
much later retreated as spring length- 
ened. Within, the room itself was 
cheerful, with its fluorescent lighting 
and yellow and green walls, even on 
the many grey days of a marine cli- 
mate. 


Formal 


However, the British influence that 
Mr. MacCorkindale mentioned also be- 
came apparent. I noticed a more formal 
teacher-pupil relationship, and greater 
emphasis on proper speech, usage, and 
written English than is sometimes ob- 
served here. I saw a sterner discipline 
of the child, too. In the school where I 
was teaching quite frequently the strap 
was applied across the palm of some 
recalcitrant student. The parents ap- 
parently supported the teachers in their 
administration of corporal punishment, 
as I heard of no complaints. It was my 
observation that the Canadians, like the 
British, believe emphatically and un- 
reservedly that “spoiling” a child is an 
unforgivable failing. 

Another difference that I noticed was 
the homogeneity of backgrounds of the 
children, compared with the “melting 
pot” of cultures represented by the chil- 
dren in most American classrooms. 
Almost a third of my children had 
parents born in the British Isles and 


about two-thirds had grandparents 
born there. Occasionally, I would no- 
tice a black-eyed, round-cheeked young- 
ster of Oriental background racing 
about the playground, or see a dark- 
skinned, turbanned Sikh child, whose 
forebears had lived among the lofty 
Himalayas, but most of the children 
were of Anglo-Saxon stock. Several of 
my friends at home were surprised to 
learn of the absence of French-Cana- 
dians in Vancouver, but that group is 
centered mostly in the east. 

Of all the year’s experiences, it was 
the small differences, I think, that 
charmed me most. I remember the day 
a third grade lad came up to me with 
a miniature football that he had re- 
ceived for his birthday. 

“May I show my little Rugby ball to 
the class?” he asked. 


Slippers 


Now, at times in school when the 
sound of children’s noisy feet becomes 
a nuisance, I recall the line of small 
shoes left at the back of my Canadian 
classroom. The owners’ feet were softly 
clad in bedroom slippers in school! 

The recess break was both relaxing 
and stimulating with the ever present 
cup of tea “properly” made in a heated 
teapot and served with or without milk. 
How I came to enjoy that cup! 

In all, it was a fine year. There were 
some facets of the Vancouver system in 
education that were at variance with 
our American thinking, but the expe- 
rience provided the opportunity to ob- 
serve, at first hand, the educative proc- 
ess as it operates in another country 
and to be a part of it for a while. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 





The President Reports 


My very sincere thanks to the mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association who through their of- 
ficial delegates have chosen me to serve 
as President during the year 1956. I 
humbly accept this high honor and 
great responsibility. To further serve 
this Association is indeed a privilege. 

Those of us in attendance at the 
Convention this year have been im- 
pressed with the efficient, dignified 
manner in which President Skala con- 
ducted the business of our Association. 
“Dan the Man” has been just that. I 
wish to thank him for the excellent 
leadership he has provided the Associa- 
tion this past year. He has set high 
standards for us to follow. 

Serving as your President in 1956 
offers many challenges. Yet these chal- 
lenges will be met, I am sure, because 
of the interest, the sincerity, and the 
ability of the many leaders back home. 
I shall call on you frequently with 
every confidence of your genuine re- 
sponse. 

In speaking to the assembled group 
on Tuesday, December 27, unity, 
loyalty, and professionalism were the 
valid objectives listed by your Presi- 
dent as worthy of your and my most 
strenuous efforts. Through these we 
will strive to: 

1. Achieve legislation which will 
place our State in the proper perspec- 
tive in the educational picture 

2. Present through research facts 
which will elevate the standards of edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania 

3. Achieve welfare benefits worthy 
of the teachers of this Commonwealth 

4, Continue the kind of intercul- 
tural relations which will strengthen 
our State and nation in the family of 
nations 

5. Continue the program designed 
to enlighten our citizenry on the prob- 
lems of education in Pennsylvania 

6. Ultimately we shall strive to in- 
sure that the needs of the boys and 
girls of this great State shall be ade- 
quately served. 

In conclusion, may I again pledge 
to the members of the Pennsylvania 
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State Education Association all my 
energies and my enthusiasm to work 
unceasingly and untiringly for the 
cause of education. With your help 
and your understanding, we will move 
forward! 

A Happy 1956 to you!—Lucy A. 
VALERO, President, PSEA, California 


» Tuomas E. Carson of North Alle- 
gheny Joint schools, Allegheny County, 
was elected a school employe repre- 
sentative on the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board for a three- 
year term, beginning January 1, 1956. 
The committee appointed to count the 
ballots has reported that 54,152 ballots 
were cast, of which Doctor Carson re- 
ceived 24,276, J. Maurice Strattan, 
18,290, and J. Leonard Gaul, 10,728. 

There were 602 defective ballots and 
the other votes were scattered among 
other members of the retirement 
system. 


Look Magazine Picture 
Story on “What Is a 


Teacher?” 


“A teacher,” says Look magazine, 
February 21 issue, “is educator, foster 
mother, psychologist, janitor . . . and 
one of the most important people in 
our national life.” 

What’s more, Look has the pictures 
to prove it—some 35 classroom-in- 
action shots sprinkled through a special 
sixteen-page section called “What Is a 
Teacher?” The pictures show the every- 
day classroom life of a typical ele- 
mentary school teacher—hammering 


wall charts and art work ‘into place, 
leading setting-up exercises, keeping 
an eye peeled for skinned knees on the 
playground, supervising hand-washing, 
comforting broken hearts, forgiving 
wrong doers, drinking coffee with par- 
ents who come to visit, and teaching, 
always teaching. 

In the accompanying text, ‘Reporter 
George B. Leonard, Jr.,- father of 
daughters in the second and _ third 
grades, tells parents that “to spot a 
good teacher, you look first at the 


kids.” 


United Nations Contest 

Student knowledge of the function 
and work of the United Nations will 
be tested in high schools throughout 
the United States and its territories on 
March 13, 1956, date of the 30th An- 
nual High School Contest on the 
United Nations. The ‘competition, 
sponsored annually by the American 
Association for the United Nations, 
will once again take the form of a 
three-hour examination; combining 
short-answer and essay questions. ~ 

Top-ranking students in- the nation 
will receive, as first prize, their choice 
of a trip to Europe or $500 and,’ as 
second prize, a trip to Mexico or $200. 
American Youth Hostels, New York 
City, and the Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living, Putney, Vermont, will 
cooperate in the arranging of prize- 
winning trips. In addition, community 
organizations in at least 25 states will 
offer prizes totaling over $3,000; also, 
several college scholarships will be 
awarded to state and local winners. 

Students in all public, private, or 
parochial high schools are eligible to 
take the examination. Schools should 
register through a teacher. Further in- 
formation may be secured from Lucille 
Levine, contest secretary, American As- 
sociation for the United Nations, 345 
East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Each school registering will receive 
one free study kit. The kit includes the 
recently-revised (1955) pamphlet, 
“United Nations—Action for Peace,” 
by Marie and Louis Zocca of Rutgers 
University. Additional kits are avail- 
able at fifty cents each. 
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Supplement to the Report of the Committee on 


Legislation to the House of Delegates, December 28, 


1955 


The report of the Commiitee on Leg- 
islation as it appears in the December 
issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, page 143, discusses the legis- 
lative’ situation up to November 10, 
1955. This supplement includes brief 
comments on educational legislation 
since that time. 

We are happy to report that amend- 
ment 1A to our State Constitution 
passed by an overwhelming majority. 
The adoption of this amendment made 
necessary the reenactment of legisla- 
tion of 1949 under which increases 
have been granted to many of our 
members who had already retired. 

S. B. 837, which was introduced on 
November 15 and approved by the 
Governor on December 6, enabled the 
retirement office to continue payments 
to retirees without any reductions. 

This amendment to the Constitution 
very clearly removes the constitutional 
prohibition of increasing retirement 
benefits after an individual has retired 
and opens the way for consideration 
by the Legislature of H.B. 653, which 
would increase the retirement allow- 
ances of all those who retired prior to 
May 1, 1951. 

The retirement bills in the PSEA 
package are all in a subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee, Mr. 
Petrosky, chairman. They have been 
there since June. At that time a hear- 
ing was held and it was anticipated a 
report would be made to the Appropri- 
ations Committee. So far as we know 
such report has not been made, and 
no bills have been released. 


RETIREMENT AND SOCIAL SECURITY— 
S.B. 893 and S.B. 896, Messrs. Lane, 
Barr, Stevenson, and Scott. 

S.B. 896 amends the enabling act of 
the 1949 session to permit the exten- 
sion of Social Security under certain 
conditions to public employes such as 
State, county, municipal, and school 
employes. 

S.B. 893 amends our retirement law 
so that modifications would be made 
should Social Security be extended to 
school employes. 

It should be pointed out that the ex- 
tension or integration of Social Se- 
curity and retirement would be possi- 
ble only by a referendum of the mem- 
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bers of the School Employes’ System 
which could be authorized by the Gov- 
ernor only after 51% of the school 
districts would make such request. 

It should further be pointed out that 
these bills do not contemplate adding 
Social Security benefits per se to the 
present retirement benefits, but rather 
an adjustment in retirement allowances 
when the individual would become eli- 
gible for Social Security. 

The Legislative Committee at its 
meeting on November 5, 1955, adopted 
the following as its policy on Social 
Security and Retirement: 

1. The Committee is not opposed to 
broadening the coverage under Social 
Security to include those groups not 
now covered by a retirement system. 

2. The rights of members of retire- 
ment systems to make the decision on 
the extent, if any, that they may or may 
not wish to come under the provisions 
of Social Security must be guaranteed. 

3. Guarantees must be provided by 
which members of retirement systems 
may retain their present retirement 
equities and benefits. 

4. The referendum must be State- 
wide rather than by individual school 
districts. 

5. All voting members must know 
in advance the effect, if any, that OASI 
coverage will have on their retirement 
benefits. 

6. The School Employes’ Retirement 
System must be continued as an in- 
tegral unit in Pennsylvania. 


The Legislative Committee held a 
special meeting on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 28, to consider further the prob- 
lem of Social Security and Retirement. 
Its position is as follows: 


We do not oppose the passage of S.B. 
896 which amends the enabling act of 
the 1949 session and in the main has 
as its purpose bringing it into conform- 
ity with the 1954 federal amendments 
to the Social Security Act. Without the 
passage of such legislation many State, 
county, and municipal groups could not 
combine their limited retirement sys- 
tems with Social Security as reportedly 
many of them wish to do. 

With reference to S.B. 893, however, 
the position of the Committee is that it 
is undesirable legislation and should 


be opposed. We believe that a com- 
plete and exhaustive study should be 
made prior to the introduction of ary 
legislation designed to modify our 
present retirement act and its relation. 
ship to Social Security. 


Miuirary LeAvE—H.B. 1174, Mr. 
Banker and Mrs. Varallo. This bill be- 
came necessary because with the termi- 
nation of the war emergency as of 
February 1, 1955, military leave bene- 


fits as they were then in effect became | 


null and void. 

We are happy to report that H.B. 
1174 is now before the House for con- 
currence in amendments made in the 
Senate. 


It is our opinion that the approval 
of this legislation will be a mere for- [ 


mality. 

In brief, this legislation continues 
military leave benefits for an individ- 
ual in time of war emergency or when 
inducted into selective service. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN—The Committee en- 
thusiastically endorses Governor Lead- 
er’s program for an adequate education 
for mentally and physically handi- 
capped children of the Commonwealth 
which is embodied in H.B. 1641 by 
Mrs. Monroe, Mr. Sherman, and Mrs. 
Reibman. 

This bill passed the House and is 
now in the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation. We urge support for the pas- 
sage of this legislation. 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL EXAMINATIONS— 
Two major bills have been introduced 
to revise the present laws on medical 
and dental examinations. 

S.B. 324, Messrs. Wagner and Dent, 
which grew out of a study of the Joint 
State Government Commission, places 
increasing control and authority in the 
Department of Health. 

S.B. 816, Messrs. Pechan and Chap- 
man, was drawn following conferences 
by the State Medical Society, State 
Dental Society, School Directors, 
PSEA, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and School Nurses. It amends the 
present law in terms of what the groups 
which are familiar with present prac- 
tices believe would strengthen the effec- 
tiveness of the program and at the 
same time maintain it basically as an 
educational program rather than one 
under the control of the Department of 


Health. The PSEA supports S.B. 816. 
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INTERMEDIATE UNIT AND REGIONAL 
SUPERINTENDENTS—S.B. 769, Messrs. 
Seyler, Wagner, Hays, and Kessler. 

The provisions of this bill emphasize 
the need for a reorganization of the 
supervisory and administrative units of 
the Commonwealth. We are in agree- 
ment with the principles of this bill. It 
resulted from long conferences and dis- 
cussions by representatives of our ad- 
ministrative groups and schools of edu- 
cation in our State-aided universities. 
We are of the firm belief that such leg- 
islation is necessary and that the basic 
principles of this bill are sound and 
would in the years ahead result in a 
reorganization of our administrative 
structure and guarantee also expanded 
supervisory service throughout the 
Commonwealth. 


APPROPRIATIONS, SALARIES, AND SUB- 
stipIES—S.B. 785, Messrs. Pechan, 
Whalley, and Wagner. 

Late Tuesday night, December 20, 
the House and Senate adopted a con- 
ference report on S.B. 785. This confer- 
ence report is an appropriation bill for 
the- major functions of the Department 
of Public Instruction including reim- 
bursement to school districts. The total 
amount of the appropriations provided 
in the bill is approximately $561,000,- 
000. Included in this amount is $31,- 
000,000 for reimbursing school dis- 
tricts if and when legislation is enacted 
increasing the annual compensation of 
teachers. 

This . $31,000,000 was _ included 
through the efforts of Senator Seyler 
and Senator Hays. Governor Leader 
signed the bill on December 22. It is 
Act 29A. This means that the Com- 
monwealth is now authorized to pay 
the appropriations to the school dis- 
tricts which have been owing since 
October and November. Now that the 
appropriations have been authorized, 
school districts will also have addi- 
tional borrowing rights because of the 
anticipated State appropriations due 
them. 

This bill will relieve the immediate 
financial difficulty which many districts 
are facing in the payment of teachers 
salaries. 

This action by the General Assembly, 
even though a tax program has not 
been agreed upon, certainly merits our 
approval and commendation. Our 
schools can now operate and our mem- 
bers can be assured that the General 
Assembly has met the appropriation 
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obligations to carry forward the schools 
under our present laws for the bienni- 
um 1955-1957. 

We are happy, too, that the inclusion 
of the additional $31,000,000 antici- 
pates increases in salaries for our mem- 
bers. 

While this additional appropriation 
will meet in part the objectives of our 
salary and subsidy program, the adop- 
tion of the complete program approved 
by the House of Delegates in Decem- 
ber, 1954, as written in H.B. 583 and 
584, continues to be the goal of the 
Legislative Committee. 

We are greatly encouraged by the 
comments of many members of the 
General Assembly in support of these 
two bills. 


ScHOOL BUILDINGS 


Appropriations to continue the broad 
program of school buildings as now in 
operation under the State School 
Building Authority and the Municipal 
Authorities are included in S.B. 215, 
Messrs. Dent and Wagner, and H.B. 
1877, Mr. McCann. 

S.B. 215 has passed the Senate and 
is now in the House Education Com- 
mittee. H.B. 1877 has passed the House 
and is in the Senate Education Com- 
mittee. 

We are hopeful that agreement will 
be reached on one of these bills. It is 
the opinion of the Legislative Commit- 
tee that the provisions of H.B. 1877 are 
more nearly in accord with the continu- 
ance of the plan supported by the 
State in assisting in the erection and 
payment of school buildings. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
ScHOOL BUILDINGS 


PSEA supports, also, the National 
Education Association in securing 
favorable action on the Kelley bill 
(HR 7535) which would provide fi- 
nancial assistance at the federal level 
in school building programs. 

This is the first time in the history 
of the Association that the General 
Assembly has not completed its pro- 
gram at the time of our State Conven- 
tion. This has advantages and disad- 
vantages. Foremost among the advan- 
tages we would point out the opportu- 
nity to become personally acquainted 
with the many fine public servants in 
our legislative halls. The members of 
the General Assembly as we know them 
believe in good public schools, in ade- 
quate salaries for teachers, and in sub- 





Dear Miss North: 


Each year our teachers get together 
to study some part of the school cur- 
riculum. We've spent a lot of time 
studying reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
and social studies. You’ve visited our 
school, can you suggest a different sub- 
ject for this semester? Linda Lee 


Dear Linda: 

As I think about my school and talk 
with other teachers about their schools, 
there is one area in elementary educa- 
tion that appears to me to need care- 
ful study and evaluation—that is our 
teaching of health and physical educa- 
tion. 

You’ve heard me say many times 
that I think we are doing much better 
teaching in our elementary schools 
than we have done before. Yet in the 
field of health and physical education 
I believe that our program is not as 
good as it once was. 

Today most of us have rooms with 
movable furniture, and we can make 
room for physical activity, but are 
we taking advantage of it? Our new 
schools have playrooms or gymnasiums, 
but are we teaching group games, 
working to develop bodily poise and 
skill, and doing corrective exercises 
for good posture? 

The fortunate schools which have 
supervisors or teachers of physical ed- 
ucation do have effective programs but 
where physical education depends on 
the classroom teachers so little seems 
to be done. 

Most of us read a health book each 
year in our classes, and a fair number 
have daily health inspection but are 
we teaching health? I’ve thought about 
the reason for the anemia in our 
health teaching. Is it that since we 
have medical and dental examinations, 
school nurses and dental hygienists, 
and hot school lunches we have abdi- 
cated health teaching? 

There are few schools that would 
not benefit from a careful study of 
their health and physical education 
programs, in the light of all the fine 
resource material that is readily avail- 
able. Why don’t you try it. 


Sincerely, “My 
a Yoveh 
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stantial school support. The two Educa- 
tion Committees are served by chair- 
men who have a sympathetic under- 
standing of our current school prob- 
lems and are dedicated to their solu- 
tion. We refer to the Honorable Paul L. 
Wagner and the Honorable Stephen 
McCann. 

We regret that at this time we can- 
not make a final report. We can only 
express to you our appreciation for the 
many hours you have joined in inter- 
preting our program to the public and 
to the members of the General Assem- 
bly. We ask that you continue in this 
fine program of interpretation and sup- 
port. 


T. Stuart Williams 
Luzerne 
President 
Northeastern 
Convention 
District 


Fellowship in Educational 


Measurement 


The American Educational Research 
Association offers a Fellowship in Edu- 
cational Measurement made possible by 
a grant from World Book Company. 
The person selected will pursue gradu- 
ate studies at either the doctoral or 
post-doctoral level in the field of edu- 
cational measurement at an institution 
of his choice in the metropolitan New 
York area. The Fellowship will provide 
a stipend of $2,000. 

For additional information about the 
Fellowship and for application blanks, 
interested candidates should write to 
Fellowship Award Committee, Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


Cora B. Craig Retires 


A 44-year career ended in June of 
1955 when Cora B. Craig retired from 
her position as sixth grade teacher in 
the Franklin school, Munhall. Miss 
Craig came to Munhall after teaching 
in McKees Rocks. Only four members 
of the Munhall school faculty today 
were members of the system when she 
entered it. 
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Statement of Policy and Program 


PSEA Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 


The following is a statement devel- 
oped by the Pennsylvania Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profession- 
al Standards as a guide to its thinking 
and action. 


1. Certification 


A high level of educational attain- 
ment is one of the distinctive charac- 
teristics of professional recognition 
and public prestige. 

The Commission believes that certi- 
fication must be based on qualitative 
as well as quantitative standards. 

The steady improvement of the 
teaching profession demands periodic 
evaluations and changes in the certifi- 
cation standards of the Commonwealth. 

The Commission notes with approv- 
al the appointment of a subcommittee 
on certification of the State Council 
of Education which is presently re- 
viewing and revising standards for 
certification in all fields. 

In the opinion of the Commission 
significant areas for consideration are 
standards of certification and eligibil- 
ity for elementary teachers, secondary 
teachers, superintendents, supervising 
principals, supervisors, coordinators 
and directors in all areas of educa- 
tion, and “emergency” teachers. 

Two phases of certification, namely, 
revised standards for certification of 
elementary and secondary school prin- 
cipals, have already been effected by 
the State Council of Education. 

The Commission was privileged to 
have the opportunity to make recom- 
mendations to the State Council as 
these revisions were in progress. 

The Commission would welcome a 
similar opportunity to present recom- 
mendations in the revisions that are 
now under consideration either to the 
State Council of Education or an Ad- 
visory Committee, should such com- 
mittee be appointed. 


2. Selective Recruitment and 
Admissions 

I. NEED FOR SELECTIVITY 

A. The teaching profession has a 
basic obligation to assure a continuing 
and adequate flow of qualified person- 
nel into the profession. 

B. Elementary and secondary 
schools have an obligation to encour- 


age the better students to consider 
teaching as a career. 

C. Present needs demand that we 
explore all areas from which teachers 
may be recruited, without, however, 
jeopardizing existing certification re- 
quirements or lowering our present 
standards. 

D. An improved policy of recruit- 
ment and continuing selectivity should 
result in an upgrading of the teaching 
profession. 

E. Neither lowering professional 
standards nor keeping them low will 
solve the teacher shortage problem.* 


IJ. Procram or AcTION 

A. Criteria of teacher competence 
must be established to evaluate prop- 
erly policies and practices in establish- 
ing minimum State standards. 


B. Upgrading present practices can 
be initiated by 

1. Encouraging selective proce- 
dures which go beyond the single re- 
quirement of interest or intention for 
admission in FTA clubs and chapters. 

2. Encouraging the cooperation 
of the Pennsylvania Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals and the col- 
lege registrars and admission officers 
in refining selective criteria, improv- 
ing forms, techniques, and testing pro- 
grams, and in encouraging promising 
students to enter the profession. 

3. Encouraging Deans of Instruc- 
tion and Heads of Departments of Edu- 
cation to cooperate in developing im- 
proved programs of selectivity. 

4. Securing cooperative planning 
by Directors and Supervisors of stu- 
dent teaching whereby application for 
and admission to student teaching shall 
be made a highly selective process. 

5. Encouraging local PSEA 
branches in recruitment and selection 
of candidates for admission to teacher 
preparation. 


III. Action to Date 

A. Contact has been made with all 
those organizations concerned with the 
areas served by this subcommittee and 


* Findings of recent survey of NEA Re- 
search Division and National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. 
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assurances of cooperation have been 
received. : 

B. Research is being conducted into 
present practices with the hope that 
some definite proposal can be recom- 
mended for State adoption by the end 
of the calendar year of 1955. 


3. Functional Graduate Work 
Program 


A master’s degree or its equivalent 
has come to be recognized as a proper 
requirement for full certification as a 
teacher. With more and more teachers 
doing graduate work, the profession 
and the institutions offering such work 
have a greatly increased responsibility. 

With these points in mind, a special 
committee has undertaken to: 


I. Ascertain the graduate work 


needs of teachers 

A. Through a survey of needs as 
seen by teachers 

B. Through a similar survey of 
needs as seen by administrators 


II. Review various graduate work 
programs and the trends in such pro- 
grams 


III. Encourage cooperative projects 
by various interested groups in devel- 
oping improved graduate work pro- 
grams 


IV. Encourage the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion and the regional accreditation as- 
sociations to develop more meaningful 
criteria and procedures for evaluating 
and accrediting graduate work pro- 
grams and facilities. 


4. Visitations, Evaluation, and 
Accreditation 


The Commission believes the follow- 
ing constitute suitable projects in this 
area: 


1. Planned participation of Com- 
mission members in Visitation, Evalua- 
tion, and Accreditation programs of 
Regional and National Accrediting As- 
sociations 


II. Development of a manual to en- 
courage and aid more effective par- 
ticipation by Commission members in 
such visitation and evaluation pro- 


grams 


III. Study of need for periodic visi- 
tation, evaluation, and reaccreditation 
by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of institutions engaging in teacher 
preparation 
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IV. A cooperative development of 
State standards for evaluating and ac- 
crediting institutions engaging in 
teacher preparation. 


5. Laboratory Experiences in 
Teacher Education 


The Commission believes that care- 
fully selected and well-planned labora- 
tory experiences constitute an import- 
ant means of improving programs of 
professional preparation and of mak- 
ing those programs more functional in 
terms of increased teacher competen- 
cies. A special committee has, there- 
fore, undertaken the following proj- 
ects: 

I. Study of laboratory experiences 
in professional education 


II. Releases in form of articles in 


PSEA JourRNAL. 


6. Supply and Demand Data 


Data which are both accurate and 
meaningful are essential to school of- 
ficials responsible for employing teach- 
ers, to intelligent guidance at both 
high school and college levels, to ad- 
ministrators of colleges preparing 
teachers in the various fields of spe- 
cialization, and to the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The Com- 
mission in cooperation with the State 
Department of Public Instruction and 
the Pennsylvania Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association has set up the 
following objectives: 

I. Analysis of areas and items upon 
which supply and demand information 
is needed 

II. Establishment of a State-wide 
committee under sponsorship of De- 
partment of Public Instruction to set 
up supply and demand procedures and 
forms, and analyze, interpret, and dis- 
seminate findings 

III. Bringing State supply and de- 
mand studies into keeping with the 
framework followed by the national 
studies, so that the categories of both 
are comparable 

IV. Encouraging high school and 
college guidance counselors to utilize 
such data in counseling with persons 
regarding teaching as a possible ca- 
reer. 


7. Professional-Lay Conferences 


Before the profession can properly 
assume its leadership responsibility, at 
least an active minority must be 
brought to recognize what constitutes 


proper professional competencies, prep- 
aration, and standards. 

With this end in view, the Commis- 
sion sponsors the following projects: 


I. An annual professional-lay con- 
ference on matters pertaining to teach- 
er education and professional stand- 
ards. This conference attended by one 
hundred and fifty persons provides 
both inspiration and patterns for local 
conferences and meetings. 


II. District or regional conferences 
of similar character. Several of the 
districts currently hold such meetings 


III. Similar lay-professional con- 
ferences on the local level. While not 
comprehensive in character, a number 
of local meetings patterned along the 
lines of the conference have been held. 


“Schools for a Strong 
America”—1956 Theme of 
American Education Week 


The National sponsors of American 
Education Week (AEW) announced, 
after a meeting held on the eve of the 
White House Conference on Education, 
that the theme for the 1956 observance, 
slated for November 11-17, will be 
“Schools for a Strong America.” 

A new feature of the 36th annual 
observance of AEW, the sponsors an- 
nounced, will be “National Teachers 
Day,” scheduled for Friday, Novem- 
ber 16, 1956, “as a day for nation- 
wide tribute to teachers for their serv- 
ices to children and to the nation, and 
as a day to highlight the urgent need 
for qualified teachers to keep pace 
with mounting school enrolments.” The 
sponsors said that if singling out a 
special day to focus attention on the 
role teachers play proves to be popu- 
lar, National Teachers Day may be- 
come a regular feature of American 
Education Week. 

Other daily topics to be stressed 
during the week in 1956, in connection 
with the general theme, are: “Our 
Spiritual and National Heritage”; “To- 
day’s Education—Tomorrow’s Democ- 
racy”; “Schools for Safe and Health- 
ful Living”; “Schools for Trained 
Manpower”; “A Good Classroom for 
Every Child”; and “Schools for a 
United America.” 

American Education Week is spon- 
sored by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, American Legion, U. S. Office 
of Education, and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 
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Southeastern District 
and Schoolmen’s Week 


The forty-third annual Schoolmen’s 
Week meeting of the University of 
Pennsylvania will be held April 11 to 
13. The meetings will be held in co- 
operation with the Southeastern Con- 
vention District, Philadelphia Teachers 
Association, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, and thirty-nine districts of the 
area. 

From Wednesday, April 11, through 
Friday, April 13, Schoolmen’s Week 
will present more than 100 programs 
of interest to teachers, principals, 
guidance personnel, and administra- 
tors. They will include clinics, work- 
shops, demonstrations, and a large 
number of addresses. 

Among the outstanding speakers will 
be: John Fischer, superintendent of 
schools, Baltimore, Maryland; Harold 
Flensmark, chairman, World Organiza- 
tion for Early Childhood Education, 
Copenhagen, Denmark; Guy L. Bond, 
professor of education, University of 
Minnesota; James L. Hymes, Jr., pro- 
fessor of education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers; Helen Heffernan, 
chief, Bureau of Elementary Education, 
Sacramento, California; W. Linwood 
Chase, dean, School of Education, Bos- 
ton University; Jane Betsey Welling, 
emeritus professor of education, Wayne 
University; Carl A. Troester, Jr., ex- 
ecutive secretary, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Washington, D. C.; 
Merle Gray, director, elementary edu- 
cation, Hammond, Indiana; Ernest O. 
Melby, dean, School of Education, 
New York University; Harold Sea- 
shore, director, test division, The 
Psychological Corp., New York; Evelyn 
G. Hensel, member from Montgomery 
County, House of Representatives, 
Harrisburg; Laura Zirbes, professor 
of education, Ohio State University; 
Katherine E. McBride, chairman, board 
of teacher education and practice, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Harry Seyler, 
Senator, Pennsylvania General As- 
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sembly;- Helen C. Bailey, associate 
superintendent, Philadelphia public 
schools. 

Also on the programs will be How- 
ard Wilson, executive secretary, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission; William 
FE. Coffman, associate director, Test 
Development Division, Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey; 
Katherine E. Hill, associate professor, 
New York University, “ew York, N. 
Y.;: Arthur H. Rice, editor, Nation’s 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois; Carl E. Sei- 
fert, Deputy State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg; Pearl 
Buck, author; Hans Kraus, associate 
professor, Clinical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation, New York University; 
Ingri and Edgar Parin D’Aulaire, 
authors and illustrators of children’s 
books: Honorable George M. Leader, 
Governor, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, Harrisburg. 

The Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict, PSEA. will hold its general meet- 
ing on Friday morning, April 13, at 
which time greetings will be presented 
by William E. Arnold, general chair- 
man, Schoolmen’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania, and Lucy A. Valero, 
President, Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association. 

An exhibit of more than one hun- 
dred publishing and supply houses will 
be held in the Palestra. Copies of the 
announcement may be secured by 
addressing William B. Castetter, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Schoolmen’s Week, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia 4. 

The forty-fourth annual Schoolmen’s 
Week meeting of the University of 
Pennsylvania will be from October 17- 


19, 1956. 


AASA at AC in February 


More than 18,000 superintendents 
and other educational leaders from all 
parts of the United States are expected 
to make Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
live up to its name, “Convention City 
of America,” from February 18-23, 
when the 81st annual convention of the 


American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators gets underway in the At- 
lantic City auditorium. 

‘This national meeting, held by one 
of the National Education Association’s 
largest departments, has as its theme. 
“Education, A Key to Lasting Peace.” 
Convention participants will hear some 
of the nation’s top educators, states- 
men, and business leaders discuss 
variations of the international theme. 

General Carlos P. Romulo, chairman. 
Philippine delegation to the United 
Nations, will speak at one of the gen- 
eral sessions on “America’s Stake in 
Asia.” The 35 students, each one from 
a different nation, who will participate 
in the 1956 Herald Tribune Forum for 
High Schools to be held at one of the 
sessions, have chosen as their topic 
for discussion, “The World We Want.” 

Marion B. Folsom, secretary, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and William J. Grede, past 
president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, from Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, will also make major 
addresses during the convention. 

Other top speakers include J. Lester 
Buford, NEA president; AASA presi- 
dent, Henry I. Willett, who is also 
superintendent of schools, Richmond, 
Virginia; Mrs. Rollin Brown, presi- 
dent, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, from Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, and Lois M. Corbeil, president, 
Associated Exhibitors of the National 
Education Association. 

For four days during the convention, 
participants will study some of the 
critical issues facing educators today 
in a series of discussion groups, clinics, 
and workshop meetings. Many of the 
sessions will be joint meetings with 
other NEA departments. Topics which 
will be considered include: current 
controversies in the teaching of read- 
ing; current practices in promotion, 
pupil evaluation, and reporting to 
parents; the superiniendent and the 
PTA; helping new teachers succeed; 
what is the real role of the public 
school; financing schools in federally 
impacted areas. 

The School Building Architectural 
Exhibit, sponsored by the AASA and 
the American Institute of Architects, 
will again be a special feature of the 
convention. 

More than 30 national organizations 
will hold meetings in conjunction with 
the AASA convention. 
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Pennsylvania Breakfast 

The Pennsylvania headquarters dur- 
ing the AASA Convention will be in 
the Madison Hotel. Here the Pennsyl- 
vania Breakfast will be held in the 
main dining room at 8:00 a.m. on 
Tuesday, February 21, $1.50 per plate. 

Following the Pennsylvania Break- 
fast, the District Superintendents will 
meet in the east dining room of the 
Hotel Madison, according to an an- 
nouncement by Earle O. Liggitt, presi- 
dent. 


Classroom Teacher— 
Keystone of the Profession 


Classroom Teachers attended another 
annual conference, October 14-15, in 
Bedford Springs with more enthusiasm 
and fervor, and results are beginning 
to be apparent in the schools. 

To the conference, attended by 587 
persons, T. M. Stinnett, executive sec- 
retary, National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, delivered a most thought- 
provoking address, “Forgive Us Our 
Virtues.” Ralph C. Swan, Acting 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
brought greetings from the Depart- 
ment. Dan V. Skala, President, PSEA, 
spoke to the group at luncheon. 

Erwin L. Coons, Northeast Regional 
Director, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, brought greetings and 
accepted a contribution of $1650 to 
the NEA Building Fund. This amount 
was contributed by the Local Branches 
and brought to the conference by the 
delegates to the Bedford Springs con- 
ference, 

Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Sec- 
retary of PSEA, delivered the keynote 
address on Saturday morning which 
preceded the ten discussion groups. 
Participating in these panel discussions 
were Robert M. Carson, Greensburg, 
representing the State School Direc- 
tors Association, and Mrs. C. S. Garey, 
president, Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


Discussion Groups 


The topics for spirited discussions 
on the part taken by the Classroom 
Teacher in the total educational pic- 
ture were— 

1. The Classroom Teacher Is the 
Foundation of Public Relations 

2. The Classroom Teacher Meets 
the Criticism of Public Education with 
Vision 
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3. The Classroom Teacher Lifts 
Professional Standards 

4. The Classroom Teacher Is “His 
Brother’s Keeper”—Teacher Welfare 

5. The Classroom Teacher Fortifies 
His Professional Organizations 

6. The Classroom Teacher Grows 
in World Understanding 

7. The Classroom Teacher Dedi- 
cates His Life to Building Good Citi- 
zens 

8. The Classroom Teacher Leads in 
Professional Ethics 

9. The Classroom. Teacher Meets 
the Problem of Articulation 

10. The Classroom Teacher Sup- 
ports a Sound Program of Educational 
Legislation. 

Following the discussion groups, a 
panel of nine representatives of dif- 
ferent organizations discussed ways 
and means of producing a “keystone” 
teacher in the face of any adversity. 

Dawn Peechatka, Sayre, and Mrs. 
Edith Millard, Plymouth, provided 
very enjoyable music for the confer- 
ence. 

Martha N. Stailey, president, Bed- 
ford Local Branch, and her local com- 
mittee provided beautiful decorations 
for the two-day conference. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Beadling served as editor of the 
conference report, assisted by Frances 
Wascznick. 

Mrs. Audrey Graham was confer- 
ence chairman. 


A man can always do the work for which 
his brain is fitted if he will give himself the 
habit of regarding his work as a normal condi- 
tion of his lite—ANTHONY TROLLOPE, An 
Autobiography 


Fifth Conference 
of Supervisors 


The Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum held its fifth annual con- 
ference October 30, 31, and November 
1 at the Penn Sherwood Hotel in Phil- 
adelphia. 


President Donald McGarey presided 
at the first general session at which 
E. T. McSwain, dean of education of 
Northwestern University, presented a 
most dynamic and inspirational ad- 
dress on “Vision and Leadership in 
Education.” This address nearly 
changed the theme of the conference 
from “Leadership for Effective Educa- 
tion” to “Change Happens Psycholog- 
ically under the Skin.” 

Conference participants followed a 
work conference group through two 
sessions on Monday and one session on 
Tuesday guided by a chairman, several 
consultants, and a recorder. 

The groups discussing “Developing 
‘Know-How’ for the Beginning Super- 
visor,” “Staff Approach to Curriculum 
and Problems of Children,” ‘“Profes- 
sional Growth for Teachers in Service,” 
and “Trends in Curriculum” met in 
the hotel. The groups discussing “The 
Problems of Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion Coordinators” and “The Director 
of Elementary Education Works with 
the Elementary Principals” besides 
meeting in the hotel visited the Curric- 
ulum Office of the Philadelphia City 
schools where the staff explained their 
work in curriculum development. 

The psychologists interested in “The 
Medical Aspects of Retardation” met 
at Lankenau Hospital with the special- 


ed 


Speakers’ table at the dinner of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum during its 

annual conference, 1955. Seated, left to right: Hillis K. Idleman, Philip U. Koopman, Frank 

R. Morey, John H. Tyson, Mrs. Donald McGarey, Ralph C. Swan, M. Louise Lowe, Donald 

G. McGarey, Robert Leeper, Mrs. Ralph Swan, David A. Johnston, Robert R. Abernethy, 
Albert Oliver, and Lloyd W. Ashby. 
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ists from its staff. The lay group of the 
Lower Merion schools met at the Penn 
Valley school with the discussion group 
on “Lay Participation in School Prob- 
lems.” The reading clinic of Temple 
University was host to the group con- 
cerned with “Meeting the Reading 
Problems of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools.” 

The Monday evening banquet was 
highlighted by a message from Ralph 
C. Swan, Acting State Superintendent, 
a report from National ASCD by Rob- 
ert Leeper, one of the national staff, 
and a panel discussion chaired by 
David A. Johnston, superintendent of 
the Springfield Township schools, 
Montgomery County, on “The Super- 
intendent Looks at Supervision.” Lloyd 
W. Ashby, Cheltenham Township; 
Robert R. Abernethy, Haverford Town- 
ship; Philip U. Koopman, Lower 
Merion Township; Hillis K. Idleman, 
Radnor Township; Frank R. Morey, 
Swarthmore, and John H. Tyson of 
Upper Darby Township served as the 
panel members. 

At the business meeting of the De- 
partment on Tuesday morning, the 
nominating committee presented a slate 
of officers who were elected to office as 
of January 1, 1956: President, M. 
Louise Lowe; Vice President, Albert 
Oliver; Secretary-Treasurer, Irving 
Chatterton. Jean Kerr and her commit- 
tee were given the authority to put 
into action the necessary machinery to 
amend the constitution so that the De- 
partment officers serve a two-year term. 

Samuel R. Donis, chairman of the 
committee on Department dues, pro- 
posed $2 dues, $0.50 to. go to State 
activities and $1.50 to remain in the 
districts to carry on district activities. 
This proposal was approved by the 
group. Ethel McCormick gave a prog- 
ress report from her committee work- 
ing on the certification and functions 
of supervisors. 

The conference closed with a lunch- 
eon on Tuesday at which Jean Kerr 
presided, and the work conference 
group recorders gave short summaries 
from the discussion groups. 

Approximately two hundred persons 
participated in the conference activi- 
ties. 

Great appreciation is due the confer- 
ence consultants: Anne M. Osborne, 
Nathaniel Pflaker, Morton Alpren, 
Gerald Newton, Helen C. Bailey, Emma 
Bolzau, Howard Conrad, Clayton Buell, 
Ethel McCormick, Florence Taylor, 
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Plymouth School Superintendent 
Honored at Dinner 


Arthur W. Harman, the new super- 
intendent of the Plymouth Borough 
School District, was guest of honor at 
a testimonial dinner held September 
30 at Irem Temple Country Club. The 
dinner was sponsored by the Plymouth 
branch of PSEA, and more than 150 
attended. 

A native of Berwick, Mr. Harman 
has served as principal of Plymouth 
High School since 1927. 

Mrs. Sara Nancarrow, president of 
the branch, was toastmistress, and Ce- 


— 
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lestine Bauer was general chairman. 

In the picture, seated, left to right, 
are: Henry S. Jones, former superin- 
tendent of Plymouth school district, 
retired; Mrs. Jones; Mrs. Arthur W. 
Harman; Superintendent Harman; Ab- 
ner Millard, and Mrs. Millard. Stand- 
ing: Mrs. Miltona Klinetob, past presi- 
dent, PSEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers; Myrtle Wharmby, vice 
president of Plymouth branch; Esther 
Burke, secretary-treasurer of the 
branch; Mrs. Nancarrow, the presi- 
dent; Leonard Seras, song leader, and 
Mrs. Seras. 





Miriam E. Wilt, Samuel R. Donis, 
Cynthia Welder, Dorothy Warner, 
Lankenau Hospital Staff, Milton Brut- 
ten, Philip Koopman, Mrs. E. Frank 
Stover (parent), Catherine Geary, 
Principals of Cheltenham Township, 
Arlene Hershberger, Dennison Olm- 
stead, Paul Mitchum, Elwood Prest- 
wood, Fred Krause, Helen Huus, John 
O’Brien, Florence Benjamin, John 
Mickelson, Albert Oliver, Harold F. 
Martin, Harry N. Gasser, Paul J. Fink, 
Earl F. Sykes, Anne Nugent, Chester 
Stocker, Elizabeth Olmstead, Marjorie 
Johnson, and Mary Louise Church. 


A Polish girl in a New York school summed 
up the difference between an educated and 
an intelligent man: “An educated man gets 
his thinks from someone else, but an intelligent 
man works his own thinks.” 

—From THE SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNAL 


Every man has two educations—that which 
is given to him, and the other, that which 
he gives himself. Of the two kinds, the latter 
is by far the most valuable. Indeed, all that is 
most worthy of a man he must work out and 
conquer for himself—JEAN-PAUL RICHTER 


The talent of success is nothing more than 
doing what you can do well and doing well 
whatever you do without thought of fame. 

—H. W. LONGFELLOW 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During March 


Convene Executive Commit- 
tee 

Plan spring dinner meeting 
and arrange a suitable testi- 
monial for retired teachers 
Make sure the summer calen- 
dar includes sending next 
year’s president-elect to the 
Local Branch Leaders Work- 
shop scheduled for August at 
Penn Hall, Chambersburg 
Arrange for publication to 
membership of the year’s pro- 
gram in summary form 
Prepare for filing of Local 
Branch Annual Report by 
gathering material on all 
projects for the year and by 
reviewing last year’s report 
in Executive Committee 
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Next Steps in the Improve- 
ment of Teaching Services 


Twenty-two Pennsylvanians were 
among the 150 or more representa- 
tives of the profession who attended 
the 1956 regional conference of the 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards at 
Hotel Woodner in Washington on 
) January 9-10. 
The delegates came from seven states 
© and the District of Columbia includ- 
ing Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 


' Conference Theme 


» In its ongoing program the Na- 
tional Commission this year focused 
on the theme, “Next Steps in the Im- 
provement of Teaching Services.” T. 
» M. Stinnett, chairman of the National 
Commission, keynoted the conference 
| by emphasizing that the profession has 
all the resources it needs to bring 
} about not only improvement in teach- 
ing services, but the continued strength- 
ening of teacher education programs 
| and the further upgrading of profes- 
» sional standards, 
» Four approaches to the conference 
theme were made simultaneously by 
) representative groups, each of which 
met together five periods during the 
two-day meeting. This liberal time 
schedule made it possible for the 
) groups to give their assigned topic a 
i thorough discussion and to organize 
a significant report for presentation at 
the closing session. 

The four approaches were: Getting 
and Keeping an Adequate Supply of 
Qualified Teachers, Expanding and 
Improving Teacher Education Pro- 
grams, Expanding and Strengthening 
the Professional Standards Movement 
as a Basic Approach to Improving 
Teaching Services, and Improving 
» Teaching Services—A Responsibility of 
the Profession. 


Next Steps for Pennsylvania 


At the end of the first day each 
state delegation met to consider next 
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steps in the upgrading of teaching 
services back home. The Pennsylvania 
meeting was opened by Earl F. Sykes, 
1955 chairman of the TEPS Commis- 
sion. After some preliminary remarks, 
Doctor Sykes called for-an election of 
a chairman and recorder for the meet- 
ing. Nominated and elected for these 
offices were Lucy Valero, President, 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, and Eugene P. Bertin, secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Commission. 

In its two-hour deliberation, under 
the chairmanship of President Valero, 
the Pennsylvania delegation developed 
the following suggestions as next steps 
in the upgrading of professional 
standards in Pennsylvania: 

1. Strengthening our future teach- 
ers and other pre-professional organiza- 
tions in order to reach more students 
and extend the orientation program 
into the earlier grades of the public 
schools : 

2. Aid through scholarships and 
foundations for gifted students who 
desire to prepare for teaching 

3. Lay participation on PSEA com- 
mittees presently engaged in advancing 
teacher education 

4. Full and constructive coopera- 
tion with the State Department’s Ad- 
visory Committee which is now mak- 
ing a complete review of the certifica- 
tion structure in Pennsylvania 

5. A closer working relationship 
between the college and the public 
school in the teacher preparation pro- 
gram 

6. Reciprocity with other states in 
the certification of teachers 

7. A study of laboratory experi- 
ences, including student teaching prac- 
tices in Pennsylvania, with a view to 
achieving a systematic and more nearly 
uniform program of pre-professional 
experience 

8. Identification of characteristics 
that attract young people to the profes- 
sion 

9. A State-wide program of funda- 
mental research and experimentation 
in the field of education 

10. A Coordinating Council to cor- 


relate the efforts of lay and professional 
agencies engaged in the improvement 
of teaching services in Pennsylvania 
11. Study and research on the five- 
year program as a prerequisite for full 
certification 
12. The extension of the college 
provisional certificate to five years, 
with the proviso that it expire at the 
end of that period unless used for at 
least three years in the interim 
13. Emphasis on professional leader- 
ship rather than legislation in the 
motivation and advancement of in- 
service education 
14. A regulation whereby absence 
from teaching for a number of years 
(to be specified) shall be a cause for a 
teacher’s certificate to lapse, with 
specific requirements set up for its re- 
instatement 
15. Orientation of new teachers: 
a. By having them visit the school 
in May or June while it is in operation 
b. Through a short orientation 
session before the opening of school in 
fall 
c. By pairing off the new teacher 
with a professionally mature member 
of the faculty working at the same level 
and in the same field as the newcomer 
d. Through a workshop or semi- 
nar conducted by the teacher-educa- 
tion institution and the school, afford- 
ing the new teacher the opportunity to 
discuss his problems 
16. Certification, through a _ well- 
planned integrated program, of college 
graduates who are not teachers but 
who want to teach 
17. A re-study of the six-hour in- 
terim program of certification. 


The Pennsylvania delegation through- 
out its discussion of next steps involved 
educational agencies which are di- 
rectly concerned with the issues raised. 
These included, of course, the PSEA 
with its Executive Council and various 
committees and departments, the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, the Na- 
tional Commission on TEPS, Pennsy]l- 
vania Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities, State Council of Education, 
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and the Pennsylvania Commission on 
TEPS. 

The closing session of the confer- 
ence featured, in addition to the sum- 
mary reports of the various groups, 
an address on “Education of Teachers 
for Community Leadership” by Ernest 
O. Melby, Dean, New York University’s 
School of Education. 


The Pennsylvania Delegation 


Pennsylvanians attending the Re- 
gional Conference included: Gertrude 
A. Barber, Erie; Eugene P. Bertin, 
Harrisburg; Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, Car- 
lisle; William A. Cornell, Slippery 
Rock: Mrs. Camilla Garey, Scranton; 
Mrs. Elizabeth R. Haas, Philadelphia; 
John C. Hoshauer, Edinboro; Joseph 
M. Howard, Kutztown; Mrs. Miltona 
Klinetob, Plymouth; Vernon C. Ling- 
ren, Pittsburgh; Charles M. Long, Uni- 
versity Park; M. Louise Lowe, Phila- 
delphia; Paul H. Masoner, Pittsburgh; 
Kathleen C. Matus, Wilkes-Barre; 
Francis B. McGarry, East Stroudsburg; 
Mrs. Ruth Ripper, Brackenridge; Carl 
E. Seifert, Harrisburg; Wayne A. 
Smith, Philadelphia; Earl F. Sykes, 
West Chester; Lucy A. Valero, Cali- 
fornia; C. O. Williams, University 
Park, and Sarah Zimmerman, Darby. 


President Eisenhower’s 
School Program 


President Eisenhower has asked 
Congress to spend $250,000,000 an- 
nually for the next five years in direct 
grants to states for school construction. 
As a result of a year’s study and ex- 
perience and in the light of congres- 
sional hearings and the White House 
Conference on Education, he submitted 
a revised and broadened program to 
meet pressing classroom needs. 

In his message on education to 
Congress on January 12, President 
Eisenhower spoke of the necessity of 
providing “good classrooms for our 
children.” The introduction to his 
message continued, “There is insuf- 
ficient emphasis on both short-range 
and long-term research into the core of 
educational problems. We need ex- 


amination and study, from a broad . 


viewpoint, of the increasing needs of 
higher education. These lacks are 
magnified by an ever-increasing stream 
of student enrolment and the increas- 
ing complexity of modern society.” 
The new proposals center around di- 
rect federal grants totalling over a 
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billion dollars in five years, with fed- 
eral bond buying and credit assistance 
included as supporting features. Aside 
from substantially increasing the 
amount of money suggested for grants, 
the significant major change from the 
1955 Eisenhower plan is that now each 
section of the four-part program can 
be put into operation independently, or 
can be used in conjunction with the 
others. 


The Four-point Plan 

1. A program of Federal grants 
amounting to $1,250,000,000, at a rate 
of $250,000,000 annually for five years, 
matched with state funds, to supple- 
ment local construction efforts in the 
neediest school districts 

2. A program to authorize $750 
million over five years for Federal 
purchase of local school construction 
bonds when school districts cannot sell 
them in private markets at reasonable 
interest rates 

3. A five-year program of advances 
to help provide reserves for bonds 
issued by state school financing 
agencies. These bonds would finance 
local construction of schools to be 
rented and eventually owned by the 
local school systems 

4. A five-year, $20 million program 
of matching grants to states for plan- 
ning to help communities and states 
overcome obstacles to their financing 
of school construction. 


The President urged Congress in 
providing grants for school construc- 
tion to follow certain principles, “The 
first broad principle is that Federal 
grants must not reduce the incentive 
for state and local efforts—but rather 
should stimulate an increase in such 
efforts. 

“If Federal funds are used merely 
to rep'ace funds which otherwise would 
or could be provided at state and 
local levels, there is no net gain of 
schools for our children. I propose, 
therefore, that Federal grants be 
matched by state appropriations.” 


Teaching 

“We must never lose sight of the 
very heart of education: Good teaching 
itself,” declared the President in his 
message. “Good teachers do not just 
happen. They are the product of the 
highest personal motivation, encour- 
aged and helped in their work by 
adequate salaries and the respect, sup- 


port, and good will of their neighbors, 
The quality of American teaching has 
never been better. But the rewards for 
too many teachers are not commencsu- 
rate with their work and their role 
in American life.” 


He concluded with these words; 
“With this program, we can lay the 
basis for better education in America 
in the years ahead. In this way we 
keep faith with our children.” 


Legal Interest 


BOARD OF EDUCATION v. BEILAN 
In the Court of Common Pleas No. 6 
of Philadelphia County, Pennsylvania 


No. 4742 December Term, 1954 


This matter involved an appeal 
from a decision of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction uphold- 
ing the right of a school board to 
dismiss a teacher for alleged “in- 
competency” by reason of his re- 
fusal to answer questions, either 
by the school superintendent or by 
a Congressional Committee, as to 
his past political associations. This 
decision was one of first impres- 
sion in the Commonwealth. 


Facts: Herman A. Beilan was a public 
school teacher since 1930. On June 25, 
1952, he was requested to report for an 
interview with the superintendent of 
schools of Philadelphia. At the inter- 
view he was asked whether he had been 
in 1944 the press director of the pro- 
fessional section of the Communist Po- 
litical Association. Without answering, 
the teacher stated that he wished to 
consult counsel, and the superintendent 
of schools agreed. On October 14, 
1952, the superintendent again asked 
the teacher if he was ready to discuss 
the information in the superintendent’s 
possession. The teacher replied that 
after consulting counsel his position 
was that he could not legally be asked 
questions about his political or reli- 
gious beliefs. The Superintendent con- 
cluded the interview with the statement 
that the teacher’s refusal to answer the 
inquiry was a serious matter that might 
lead to his dismissal. 

On November 18, 1953, the teacher 
was subpoenaed to appear before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the House of Representatives. When 
asked about his association with the 
Communist Party between 1943 and 
1949, the teacher pleaded the privilege 
of the fifth amendment of the Constitu- 
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AMERICA’S PROGRESS~— Uses of Coal 





COAL’S SECOND LARGEST MARKET, steel pro- 
ducers, is followed by general industrial and domes- 
tic use. These markets (plus electric utilities) indi- 
cate a dependence on coal that establishes this fuel 
as a basic factor in our economy. Fortunately our 
tremendous reserves of coal make it a reliable 
source of energy for centuries to come. 


FEBRUARY, 1956 Say you saw 








TODAY ELECTRIC UTILITIES constitute 
one of the largest markets for coal in the 
country—consuming over 100,000,000 tons 
annually. The fuel used in generating over 
504% of the electricity in the United States is 
coal. Coal’s benefits, in terms of economy 
and dependability, make it the primary fuel 
for utilities. 





EVERY PERSON, EVERY INDUSTRY across the country utilizes coal in 
one form or another. Without coal, our economy could not function. Coal 
affects our food, our clothes, our cars, our medicines—is the source of new 
plastics, paints, drugs, fertilizers, perfumes. Every time you snap on an elec- 
tric switch, most of the kilowatts you call upon are produced by coal. Every 
time the sound of steel rings out, it does so because of coal. Whenever you 
see the frame skeleton of a building stretch skyward, keep in mind that, for 
every ton of steel in that structure, a ton of coal went into its creation. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


(es SS SD SE SY SE SS DS SY —-- ee 
Educational Section, National Coal Association 6028 | 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie Story” (cartoon book in color 
on the modern uses of coal) and a list of other teachers’ aids. 
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tion and refused to reply. After the 
close of the committee hearings, the 
superintendent of schools suspended 
the teacher and preferred formal 
charges of incompetency and of wilful 
and persistent violation of the school 
laws. At the hearing on those charges 
the only evidence presented related to 
the refusal of the teacher to answer 
the superintendent’s questions with re- 
spect to the teacher’s past political 
activities and also the record of the 
teacher’s testimony before the Congres- 
sional Committee. The Board of Edu- 
cation upheld the charges, which action 
of the board was subsequently affirmed 
by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. From these rulings an appeal 
followed to the Court of Common 
Pleas. 


Question No. 1: May a professional 
employe be dismissed for incompe- 
tency on the sole grounds of his refusal 
to answer inquiries relating to the 
teacher’s past political associations? 


ANSWER: No. 


Question No. 2: May a professional 
employe be dismissed for wilful and 
persistent violation of the school laws 
for his refusal to answer questions of 
the superintendent of schools or to 
testify before a Congressional Com- 
mittee as to his previous political as- 
sociations? 


ANSWER: No. 


Discussion: Question No, 1—In its in- 
troduction to the discussion, the Court 
stated: 
“Although we do not condone ap- 
pellant’s misguided secretiveness and 
lack of candor, we are convinced 
that the record in this case discloses 
basic error on the part of the school 
authorities in their conception of the 
scope, and in their interpretation of 
the provisions, of the Teachers’ Ten- 
ure Act, under which they purported 
to act.” 
The Court noted the teacher was not 
dismissed on the grounds that he advo- 
cated or participated in subversive doc- 
trines. His contract was terminated on 
the grounds of the alleged incompe- 
tency and wilful and persistent. viola- 
tion of the school laws. It was held 
that the legislature unquestionably has 
the power to authorize the removal of 
school teachers because of subversive 
activities or associations. His dismissal, 
however, was not on those grounds. 


232 


The board relied upon the authority 
contained in the Teachers’ Tenure Act 
for his dismissal. The Tenure Act, 
prior to 1949, enumerated seven 
grounds for terminating the contract 
of a teacher. In 1949 the Act was 
amended to include an additional cause 
for dismissal, “advocation of or partici- 
pating in un-American or subversive 
doctrines.” In 1951 the legislature 
passed the Pennsylvania Loyalty Act, 
which prescribed the procedure where- 
by a teacher or other public servant 
may be dismissed if proved to be a 
subversive person. The Loyalty Act re- 
pealed the 1949 amendment of the 
Tenure Act relating to a ground for 
the termination of a contract if a teach- 
er advocated or participated in un- 
American or subversive activities. By 
this repeal the legislature intended to 
deal with loyalty by the method of pro- 
cedure provided in the Loyalty Act. 
The Board of Education chose the 
Tenure Act as a short-cut for terminat- 
ing the contract of the teacher and 
made no attempt to prove that he was 
actually a communist or otherwise dis- 
loyal. The school board urged that the 
refusal of a teacher to answer questions 
ofany character which the superintend- 
ent of schools may consider pertinent 
as affecting his teaching should war- 
rant his dismissal under the Tenure 
Act. The Court rejected this proposi- 
tion for the reason that in the Court’s 
opinion it would undermine the essen- 
tial purpose for which the Tenure Act 
was adopted, and would deprive teach- 
ers of any semblance of security in 
their employment. The Court further 
recognized that the term “incompe- 
tency” implies more than merely edu- 
cational qualifications, but in view of 
the history of the legislation relating to 
loyalty, the Court rejected the proposi- 
tion that the refusal to answer questions 
relating to the political associations of 
the teacher eight years prior to the 
interview with the superintendent was 
relevant to the present competency of 
the teacher. 


Question No. 2—As to the second 
charge of wilful and persistent viola- 
tion of the school laws, the Court was 
unable to find any school law or regu- 
lation of the Board of Education which 
the teacher had violated by his refusal 
to answer the questions of the superin- 
tendent or to testify before the Congres- 
sional Committee. It was recognized 
that the Legislature by means of the 
Tenure Act and the Loyalty Act has 


designated the grounds for the dismis. 
sal of a teacher. It held that the school 
board may properly promulgate a rule 
making it the duty of teachers to co. 
operate with proper investigating bod. 
ies by answering all questions put to 
them as to their loyalty and declaring 
that teachers who violate such rule may 
be dismissed. However, the record con- 
tains no regulation of the board cover- 
ing this subject. No decision was cited 
to the Court, nor was the Court able to 
find any case where, under a Tenure 
Act similar to the Pennsylvania Act, a 
teacher’s dismissal for refusal to an- 
swer questions as to prior political as- 
sociations has been upheld. 

The Court concluded that from the 
record the school authorities desired to 
dismiss the teacher because they sus- 
pected him of disloyalty. Under those 
circumstances, the provisions of the 
Loyalty Act should have been followed 
and the teacher should have been en- 
titled to the safeguards afforded by the 
provisions of that statute. The Tenure 
Act, utilized as an expedient short-cut, 
did not provide for the termination of 
a teacher’s contract for the causes al- 
leged as grounds for the same. 

The appeal of the teacher was sus- 
tained and his dismissal and discharge 
set aside. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

The 1955 Executive Council met at 
breakfast in the Plantation Room of 
the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Wednesday morning, December 28, at 
7:30 o’clock with President Skala pre- 
siding. 
Roti CaLtt—Present were: A. Nelson 
Addleman, Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, Nor- 
man C. Brillhart, Anne G. Eifler, Besse 
Ekis, David C. Guhl, Tyyne Hanninen, 
E. Frances Hervey, George W. Hoff- 
man, Mrs. Ada S. Kessler, Mrs. Mil- 
tona Klinetob, James D. Lawson, Don 
G. McGarey, Edna L. Mest, Floyd B. 
Peters, J. Marie Prather, Claude H. 
Readly, Jr., Dan V. Skala, Ralph C. 
Swan. 

Absent but accounted for: John S. 
Cartwright and G. Baker Thompson. 

Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, NEA State 
Director, and Lewis N. Snyder, Treas- 
urer, met with the Council. 


BaLLoT—On motion of Mrs. Boyd, sec- 
onded by Mr. Lawson, the ballot for 


the convention was approved. 


MinuTtEs—On motion of Miss Hanni- 
nen, seconded by Doctor Hoffman, the 
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pre- f 


minutes of the December 10 meeting | 


were approved. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT—Mr. Skala 
thanked the members of the Executive 
Council for their cooperation, assist- 
ance, and patient understanding during 
his year as President. 


Assessment for Centennial Convention 
—It was agreed that the Executive Sec- 
retary should present to the House of 


Delegates the recommendation that an | 


assessment of $1 be authorized for use 
in Pennsylvania’s participation in the 
NEA Centennial Convention in 1957 in 
Philadelphia. 


Appreciation—On motion of Doctor | 


Addleman, the Council was unanimous 
in expressing appreciation to Mr. Skala 
for his very fine leadership as Presi- 
dent. 


ApJOURNMENT—At 9:15, on motion of 


Miss Prather, seconded by Doctor Hoff- | 


man, the 1955 Executive Council ad- 
journed. 


—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Legislative Committee 


The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, De- 
cember 28, 1955, at 9:30 a.m. 


Rott Catt—Present were: Cathleen 


M. Champlin, John Duronio, Isabel | 


Epley, H. E. Gayman, Millard L. Gleim, 
Glenn C. Hess, Fred L. Marshall, Jo- 


seph Siegman, H. Austin Snyder, and | 


Kermit M. Stover, Chairman. 


Absent but accounted for: Mrs. Mary 
W. Fisher and J. Wallace Saner. 


A. C. Moser of Headquarters Staff 


met with the Committee. 


The Committee prepared a supple- | 


ment to the report of the Committee 
on Legislation to the House of Dele- 
gates. 

—A. C. Moser, Acting Secretary 


Professional Activities in 
Teacher Education Institutions 


On October 22, the Committee on 
Professional Activities in Teacher Edu- 
cation Institutions met at PSEA Head- 
quarters, Harrisburg. Kenneth D. 
Frantz, chairman, presided while the 
Committee received reports on the 1955 
FTA Convention at Juniata College and 


considered a place to hold the 1956 | 


Convention——RAyMoNnD C. WEBSTER, 
Secretary 
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HEALTH ACTION SERIES 


expands healthy 
patterns of living 


This completely new Health Action 
Series is prepared by experts in health 
education. Their special qualifica- 
tions meet today’s needs in this vital 
subject. 

CHARLOTTE E. WILCOX 
JEANNE S. BROUILLETTE 
EDITH S. McCALL 
WILLIAM BOLTON, M.D. 


Texts for grades 1 through 8 present: 


e EXCELLENT BALANCE BETWEEN MENTAL HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
HEALTH, SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS, AND SAFETY HABITS 


e HIGH INTEREST PRESENTATION 

e UNIQUE VISUAL HELPS 

e COMPLETE TEACHER ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
e A NEW SERIES THROUGHOUT 


Ask our representative to show you these books 
or write direct for description and samples 





BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ° PUBLISHERS 
Chicago 39, Ill. 





1900 N. Narragansett ° 








= RAILROADS 


Re ~ EUROPEAN RAIL TRAVEL 
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This internationally famous train 
flashes across sixteen countries on its way 
to the fabulous and colorful civilizations of 
the mysterious East. It carries First and Second 
class only. Single and double berth compart- 
ments at night Wagons -Lits International 
Sleeping Car Company, and sitting rooms dur- 
ing the day, with a dining car (Wagon-Restau- 
rant) catering from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. The 
official languages for the entire distance are 
French and English. 


You can secure your rail accommodations before you leave. 
Tickets may be purchased and advance reservations made 
through your Travel Agent or at any of our four offices. 


“TRAVEL THE RIGHT WAY—THE RAIL WAY” 


1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 
323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. * 6030 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. * Dept., P-1 
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EBF PreViews 
TEACHERS: Get this colorful 
guide to over 1000 Educational 


Films & Filmstrips _ SS 
@ Ciimaxinc its 25th year of leadership in audio-visual education, EBF 
recently completed the most extensive mass-communication effort to teach- 
ers ever attempted in the A-V field. To date, the colorful new 40-page 
tabloid-size EBF Catalog and A-V Guide has been mailed or personally 
delivered to virtually every public school teacher in the U.S. ... more than 
one-half million teachers! If you haven't received your free copy of the new 
EBF Catalog, if you want to review these remarkable A-V resources now 
available to you . . . mail the coupon to EBF, today! 


SEE AND USE THESE NEW 

16mm. SOUND MOTION PICTURES 
Now ready, or about to be released are many new 
EBF sound films-—in the areas of language arts, 
social studies and the sciences. Here are but a few, 
ready for you to preview. 





New Sucksdorff Films: EBF offers three more new and provocative films from 
the sensitive camera of Sweden’s great Arne Sucksdorff. Now or ready to be released 
are: THE BEAR AND THE HunTER (] reel, B/W, for primary and middle grades); 
PEOPLE OF THE REINDEER — THE WIND FROM THE WEsT (114 reels, B/W, middle 
and upper elementary grades); and Gray GuLt THE HUNTER (11% reels, B/W, 
upper elementary and jr. and senior high levels). PAut Witty is the collaborator 
for the first two, especially appropriate for language arts and reading classes. 
Dr. Karu LANG, director of the Swedish State Museum of Natural History, is the 
collaborator for “Gray Gull.” Don’t fail to preview these rare combinations of 
surpassing pictorial beauty, symbolic story-telling and intriguing nature study. 


New EBF Junior Film — Latest in the growing EBF Junior series is: LEARNING 
AsouT Your Nose (8 minutes, B/W and color), wherein a Doctor, using both 
dialogue and narration, explains the breathing, smelling and protective functions 
of the nose — employing animation and microphotography. The film is ideal for 
health and hygiene classes. Be sure to preview, soon! 


New Biology — Zoology Films: Wittiam A. ANpeRSON, with his unique talent 
for producing outstanding natural science color films, has completed two newly 
released EBFilms for high school and college students in biology and zoology 
classes. Maintaining the same superlative standard of his earlier MONARCH BUTTER- 
FLY Story are: CRUSTACEANS (Lobsters, Barnacles, Shrimp and Their Relatives); 
and Worms (The Annelida—Leeches, Earthworms and Sea Worms). The new 
science films combine vivid camera action studies, animated drawings and micro- 
photography to provide a remarkably clear impression of the appearance, habitat, 
structure and behavior of these two important animal classifications. (Each film 
is 114 reels, in color or black and white.) 


New Disney Vanishing Prairie Filmstrip Series: based on the Walt Disney 
Academy Award motion picture. Many of the memorable sequences are now 
preserved in a series of six integrated filmstrips, in color, including: The American 
Prairie; The American Buffalo; Prairie Dogs; The Mountain Lion; Coyotes and 
Other Prairie Animals; and Birds of the Prairie. Dr. Kart P. ScuHmipt of the 
Chicago Natural History Museum collaborated. 


@ Latest releases among many new EBFilmstrips include: Classroom Art for Middle 
Grades — The City Community; and Life in Early America —each a series of six, 
in color. 





hed 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Hlinois Dept. ST-255 


GENTLEMEN: 


| have not received your new 1956 Catalog and would appreciate 









* o Free copy..... : 
Pieace send on ay Approvei, the following filmstrip series as 
described above, at $36.00 per each series of six: 

(Fill in the titles desired on lines below.) 
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“Yours... for the asking” 


Be the first, in your school to use the new 
material offered by the advertisers in PSJ, 
Sometimes not all the attractive offerings are 
listed in this column, so watch the adver- 
tisers’ own copy. In using the coupon below, 
please print your name, address, and title. 


ree 


78. 


jo) 
~ 


82. 


TrAIn DispLay STREAMER. A_ display 
item, 160 inches long, accordion folded 
for filing, printed front and back to show 
freight and passenger trains. in color. 
One copy only per classroom. ( Associa- 
tion of American Railroads) 


HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR MENSTRUAL EDU- 
CATION. Indicate quantities of booklets 
desired for each age level. 


78a. “You’re a Young Lady Now” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12. 

78b. “Very Personally Yours” is an il- 
lustrated booklet for girls 12 and 
older. See ad in this issue for order- 
ing free movie by Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions and other teaching aids. 
(Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Cel- 
lucotton Division) 


AIDS TO HELP TEACH MENSTRUAL HY- 

GIENE. Indicate quantities of booklets de- 

sired for each age level. 

79a. “Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered” is an illustrated booklet for 
girls 9 to 12. 

79b. “Growing Up and Liking It” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 12 to 18. 
See ad in this issue for ordering free 
color filmstrip and movie on free 
loan. (Personal Products Corpora- 
tion) 


“Tus ... Is How It Is”—what to ex- 
pect ‘when you make the switch from 
high school campus to the Army team. 
(Department of the Army) 


“HELPING YOUTH Face THE Facts oF 
Miuitary Lire”—a folder for high school 
principals, career guidance counselors. 
and teachers. (Department of the Army) 


For Pesete Pups. As fully explained in 
the Wrigley ad in this issue, this 90-page 
booklet, with 26 pages of photographs, 
helps identify and classify rocks and 
minerals. Included also is a box, 414” x 
744” containing 18 different rocks and 
minerals, accurately labeled. Cost for 
booklet and specimen box $1.25. No 
C.0.D.’s. Send $1.25 with order. (Chi- 
cago Natural History Museum) 


How to AppLy ror A SuMMER Jos— 
supplies information on the types of 
organizations throughout the United 
States that seek extra help during the 
summer months. One copy to a teacher. 
Not available after May 1. (National Di- 
rectory Service) 


ANNOUNCEMENT of 1956 summer pro- 
gram and courses, open to both men and 
women, in Arts and Sciences and in Edu- 
cation. (Harvard Summer School) 


. New No. 56 Tracuers Buyinc GuIne 


contains over 3500 items. Workbooks, 
posters, games, bocks, supplies, and 
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1955 Convention Quotes 


'f we are to keep our teaching real- 


istic in the area of family relationships 
we need to have new insights into 
family life, make friends with people 
of various cultures and socio-economic 
classes and understand them, keep in- 
formed about the research in the area 
of family life and related areas, and 
use many teaching techniques.—HAzeEL 
H. Appison, Hunter College, before the 
Homemaking Education Section 


Knowing the dusty past, the proble- 
matical future, and the present, our 
only today, we must teach as if it were 

(Continued on Page 242) 


equipment are completely described. 


(Beckley-Cardy Company) 


10. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett Publishers) 


12. Free SAMPLE of Vintex dish cloth with 
details of a money-making plan which 
school clubs have used for many years. 
(Vine Associates) 


15. SAMPLE BOX assortments of greeting 
cards on approval plus “give-away gifts,” 
and instructions for fund raising for in- 


dividuals, groups, and schools. (Elliott 
Greeting Card Company) 
51. ScHooLt Furniture Catatoc. A 24-page 


well illustrated catalog of seating and 
desk equipment for various school uses. 
(American Seating Company) 


55. BrocHurE on Summer Study in Europe. 
Planned to satisfy “in-service” credit re- 
quirements. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad) 


68. SPEECH CorRECTION GulpE. This valua- 
ble chart helps you give your children a 
speech survey to check articulatory diffi- 
culties, such as substitutions, omissions, 
and distortions of speech sounds. (Web- 
ster Publishing Company) 








SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn professional advancement 
through participation in one of 


5 Lt our summer travel projects in 








the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 

Sociology, Languag Journalism, etc. 
Offered by colleges and universities, these 

travel courses are planned to satisfy ‘‘in- 








| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS ] 


service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 Scholes oll cues. the .couk 

; : 5 y are piling up BIG 
up, includes everything from New York back TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
to New York. lly known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 


STUDY ABROAD| || Ecc" 


details and sample dish cloth to: 
wneoo5nunreoe*nartretos 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28 ,N.J. 
250 WEST ‘s7th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 




















I tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big lists of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, 
Send for free facts. 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-O Chicago 26, Ill. 





, Summer Tours ‘%**" 
«e Short paragraphs: 1. AROUND THE WORLD $1999 
2. Around South America 1499 
You don’t have to be a trained author to | 3. Middle East Seminar 1499 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- | 4. Europe (3 tours) $849-1599 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 5. Acid aiden 1999 


All tours provide abundance of sight- 
seeing in all-inclusive cost. 
Co-educational—College Credit Optional— 
For Graduates, Undergraduates, Profession- 
al Persons. 
Write to: PROF. J. M. TARBELL 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


right away. 


BENSON BARRETT 























71. CataLoc—85 page listing of Christian | 


teaching supplies, publications, handi- 
work, and gifts by the hundreds. (David 
C. Cook) 


61. Crass Report. Planned as a series of 
typical pupil reports about coal and its 
use in everyday life. For intermediate 
grades. One copy to a teacher. Class 
quantity may be ordered after examina- 
tion. (National Coal Association) 


90. France. This 24-page booklet, in color, 
contains helpful information on what to 
see and look for in various regions of 
France. (French National Railroads) 


91. 1956 E. B. F. Catatoc of over 1000 
films and filmstrips is designed as a 
working tool for everyday use by class- 
room teachers. 40 pages, size 10% x 
13%. (Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc.) 
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CHALLENGING 
MOTIVATING 


Filmstrips, especially designed to stim- 
ulate thinking. . . . Modeling Material 
(Ask about the new Play-Doh for Pre- 
school and Elementary) for creative ex- 
pression. Write for descriptive litera- 
ture. 


cearricc, PA KURTZ BROS. 
Pennsylvania's Largest School Supply House 





PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 











USE THIS COUPON 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
Dept. A.—307 N. Michigan Ave. school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1955-55 only 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where 


more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
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ADVENTURES IN PENNSYLVANIA. H. Bess 
Shires, Teaching Principal, and Rita N. 
March, Fourth Grade Teacher, Paxtang 
Public Schools. 60 pp. Penns Valley 
Publishers, Inc., State College. $1 


This new Pennsylvania geography work- 
book for grades 5 and 6 was prepared to 
provide a directed study guide about Penn- 
sylvania’s regions, minerals, farming, indus- 
tries, transportation, and recreational areas. 
One unit is particularly devoted to a de- 
tailed outline which can be adapted to the 
study of your own county. Each unit con- 


tains an extensive bibliography of films, | 


brochures, maps, and information made 
available by a State-wide survey conducted 
by the authors. A list of suggested activities 
is provided to stimulate the interest of the 
elementary child. In the appendix there is 
pertinent information such as the origin of 
county names and census facts. 


MANAGEMENT FOR BETTER Livinc. Mary C. 
Starr. 460 pp. Illus. Heath. $3.80 


A text for the secondary years which is 
devoted entirely to home management. It ap- 
plies management principles to all areas of 
a well-planned homemaking program—foods, 
finances, family relationships, child guidance, 
etc. It also applies management principles 
developed in business and industry to every- 
day decisions that must be made in personal, 
family, and home living. The text is divided 
into three units. The first develops the need 





for management in daily living; the second | 


explores the use of time and energy in 
performing all kinds of daily tasks, and the 
third leads to an examination of money and 
other income and how to handle expendi- 
tures. There are sixteen full color pages in 
the book as well as an abundance of black 
and white illustrations. 


On THE Nature OF MAN. Dagobert D. Runes. 
106 pp. Philosophical Library. $3 


The author of “Letters to My Son” has 


written an essay in primitive philosophy. It | 


is an attempt to define the borderlines of 
human thinking and human morality. This 
soul-searching philosophy, unburdened by 


traditional manner and terminology, is some- | 


times baffling, frequently of melancholy char- 
acter, but almost always fascinating and in- 
spiring. 


Pustic EpucATION AND THE FUTURE OF 
America. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. $1.50 


The Educational Policies Commission has 
published a new statement addressed to all 
American citizens reaffirming the role of pub- 
lic schools in the American way of life. It 
tells how public education is essential for 
self-government, and 
equality, liberty, and justice; how universal 
education for America’s children was first 
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the maintenance of | 


attained through public elementary schools; 
how public high schools extended universal 
education and opened new gateways of op- 
portunity, and how public colleges and uni- 
versities have helped to give able youth 
equality of opportunity and have served the 
national welfare. It declares that the 1950’s 
are a crucial period in the development of 


American public education and forecasts the 
role that public education must play in the 
years ahead to keep America strong and free, 


ScHooL BoarD—SUPERINTENDENT RELATION. 
sHips. 1956 AASA Yearbook. 496 pp. $5 
“America’s public school boards and their 
administrators, the superintendents, live and 
move in pressures as a sailing craft moves 
in wind and tide. That is the way it has 
always been and that is the way it must be— 
as long as our schools are literally of the 
people.” So speaks a reviewer of the new 
AASA Yearbook. She continues, “Much is 
being talked, written, and spent in an eflort 
to get superior men and women into school 
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Use MYSTIK 














oo HOME 
SCHOOL, oe 508, INOUSTRY 





SPRINGFIELD 





HOLDEN'S “KOMET" 


A liquid plastic preparation which 
provides a quick and permanent 
method of repairing books. 


It will mend torn leaves and will 
repair loose pages and loose signa- 


KOMET will also bind a number of 
sheets of paper together. 


With MYSTIK Brand Self-Stick 
Cloth Tape, you can give worn books 
new life easily, quickly, economically, 
and without mess, water or sticky 
fingers. 


Available in Black, Green, Red, Blue, 
Brown and Wine. 


BASE TAP—It sticks to anything, 
but will not stick to your fingers. 


It has many uses—posting pictures 
and items on bulletin boards—win- 
So dow displays —holding drawings, 
Aasions, etc. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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superintendencies. It is strange that the pub- 
lic has not recognized that the job of the 
school board member also calls for qualities 
beyond the ordinary. The sheer scope of the 
job which today’s public education trustees 
face is enough to make a General Motors 
executive or an army general doff his hat to 
the boys in the school board offices.” The 
Yearbook in its thirteen chapters analyzes 
the relationships of the school board and 
the superintendent. Outstanding are chapters 
on How Do They Get Along?; Under the 
Cavel—before the meeting and after the 
meeting; Give the Press a Pass; Finding and 
Keeping Personnel; Counting Costs, and 
Paying Bills. 


THE IRoquoIs PHonics Series: THE Worp- 
sHop, Book I, Grade 1; READING TRAILS, 
Book II, Grade 2; THe HicHRoAD TO 
Reapinc, Book III, Grade 3. $0.68 each. 
Winifred K. Eaton and Bertha F. James. 
Iroquois Publishing Co. 


This phonics series is the combined class- 
room and research work of two teachers who 


have gained a wide reputation for success in | 


teaching reading. The basic method is syste- 
matic phonics developed by brief daily les- 
sons in a logical progression. The series is 


designed for use with any basal reading pro- | 





gram by substituting systematic for incidental | 


phonics, the conviction of the authors being 


that incidental phonics is inadequate for in- | 


dependence in reading mastery. One of the 
chief aims of the method is to develop self 


confidence in attacking new words as rapidly | 


as possible and to avoid the necessity of 
guessing or waiting to be told. With the 


power to attack unfamiliar words, each child | 


is able to advance at his own rate of prog- 
ress, and his confidence and enjoyment in- 
creases with every step forward. One of the 


unique features of this new series is that | 


every page has been so constructed that the 
pupil can read every word on it without help. 
For even though each lesson is self-contained, 
it is also interlocked in step by step progres- 
sion with previous lessons in such a way that 
the child is never beyond his depth. Teach- 
ers’ Manuals are available. 


Dress. Bess V. Oerke. 575 pp. Illus. Chas. A. 
Bennett Co. $3.96 


For a high school course in clothing, this 
book is based on results of a controlled 
questionnaire on the subjects of price range 
of clothing worn by girls, their feelings 
about their present clothing, percentage of 
self-choices made, and size of a “working” 
wardrobe—as well as consultations with the 
leading manufacturers of clothing and con- 
struction equipment. The parts are Personal 
Clothing Needs and Fabrics and Construc- 
tion. 


A TeacHer’s ANSWER. Percy B. Caley. 280 
pp. Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 3lst St., 
New York 1, N. Y. $3.50 


The author of this reply to critics of our 
public schools decries mass assembly-line 
techniques but asks the public to look upon 
educational defects and do something about 


them. He raises innumerable questions about | 
cur school system—questions that go deep | 


into the reasons why young Americans are 
what they are today. 
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Practice BOOKS FOR SHARING IDEAS, 
THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION, WorDS AND 
IpEAs. T. C. Pollock, Grace Rawlings, 
E. S. Bley, and R. W. Rounds. 128 pp. 


each. Macmillan 


These practice books provide exercises 
dealing with creative activities such as Writ- 
ing Letters Properly, Telling and Writing 
Stories, Using Verbs Correctly, Reading and 
Writing a Newspaper, Talking with People, 
Developing Sentence Sense, Giving a Talk, 
Using Nouns and Pronouns, Yourself, Words, 
and the Dictionary. 


HEALTH AND HuMAN WELFARE. 608 pp. 
HEALTH FoR Better Livinc. 544 pp. 
Illus. William E. Burkard, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia; 
Raymond L. Chambers, Formerly with 
Philadelphia Schools; Charles J. Eber- 
hardt, and Frederick W. Maroney. Lyons 
and Carnahan, Wilkes-Barre. $2.55 each 


In “Health and Human Welfare,” high 
school pupils will find the vital facts that 
they should know about their health and 
about the health of their community. In 
“Health for Better Living,” facts dealing 
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Write for 
FREE 
ARITHMETIC 
WALL CHART 





-—a NEW COMPLETE ARITHMETIC PROGRAM— 
The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


GRADES 1-8 
MCSWAIN — ULRICH — COOKE 


Makes teaching and learning arithmetic easier 


Consider these features: 


@ A new visualized approach leads pupils to 
discover and understand number relationships 


@ Insures correct preparation for each new step 


@ Easy to read and understand 


@ Provides abundant opportunities for practice 
—includes an abundance of problems 


TEXTS © MANUALS ¢ INDEPENDENT TESTS 
PRACTICE BOOKS © ANSWER BOOKS 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Summit, N. J. @ Palo Alto, Calif. 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 


® Dallas, Texas @ Atlanta, Ga. 














(PLEASE PRINT) 





SUMMER EMPLOYMENT FOR TEACHERS 


The Summer Employment Directory contains the names and addresses of employers, from 
coast to coast, who need extra help during the summer months. All employers have asked 
to be listed in the Directory. A wide variety of organizations are included, some of which 
are: resort hotels, dude ranches, summer camps, businesses, industries, restaurants, hotels, 
summer resorts, national parks, state parks, motels, and others. Instructions are given on 
how to apply. The price of the Summer Employment Directory is $2.00. 


To: National Directory Service, Box 65, Winton Place Station, Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


I enclose $2.00 for the 1956 Summer Employment Directory No. 14. 


Street 
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with body structure and function are pre- 
sented in order to provide a basic under- 
‘standing of human behavior. The influences 
of body and mind are shown in their rela- 
tion to personality development. 


Worp Arrack. Teacher’s Edition. 
Roberts. 145 pp. Harcourt, Brace 


Clyde 


The material presented in “Word Attack” 
is designed to aid the high school pupil in 
interpreting printed wor2 symbols so that he 
may comprehend the printed page. It is also 
designed for those students in need of other 
methods of instruction than those suited to 
pupils in a regular class in English. 


Books Received 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., Peoria 3, Ill.: 


HOMEMAKING FoR TEEN-AGERS. Book 1. 
Third Edition. Irene E. McDermott, Di- 
rector of Home Economics Education, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, and Florence 
W. Nicholas. $3.48 


Hart Publishing Co., Inc., 670 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y.: 
My Hossy Is Coiiectinc Sea SHELLS 
AND Cora, Ruth H. Dudley. $2.95 





The Pennsylvania 


State University 


rare 





Special Features 


* Aviation Education Workshop 
Band, Orchestra, and Chorus School (for 
high school students) 
Basic Course in Mathematics 
Clothing and Textiles Workshop 
*Conservation Education Laboratory for 
” Teachers 
*Health Education Workshop 
Home Crafts Workshop 
Human Relations Workshop 
*Institute for High School Teachers of 
Science 
Junior Summer School 
Reading Conference 
*Safety Education and Driver Training 
*Seminar on the Natural Sciences— 
Their Nature and Relation to Religion 
Speech and Hearing Clinic Symposium 
Superintendents and Principals Conference 
Workshop in the Biological Sciences 
Workshop on Education in International 
Understanding 


More than 400 different courses on both the 
graduate and undergraduate levels. Work- 
shops, seminars, institutes, courses, and con- 
ferences provide deeper understandings of 
the modern world and its problems, broader 
bases for constructive professional thinking, 
and new ideas for practical procedures in 
educational activities. 


This summer enroll at Penn State—ideal for 
study and recreation. 


*A_ limited number of scholarships will be 
available in this project for qualified applicants. 





Inter-Session 


June 11 to June 29 


Main Summer Session 


July 2 to August 11 


Post-Session 


August 13 to August 31 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


Department of Public Instruction 
EQUIPMENT AND LAyYouT FOR BUSINES3 
EpucATION DEPARTMENTS IN PENNSYI- 
VANIA’s Puslic ScHoo;s. Bulletin 271- 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE ON Epv- 
cATION, April 14-15, 1955 


PENNSYLVANIA COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 1N 
EpUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. A REPorRr 
of Activities and Researches, 1951-1955. 
Prepared for Committee of 27. Decem- 
ber, 1955 

THE PENNSYLVANIA COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 
IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, 1954- 
1955 Report. September, 1955 


PENNSYLVANIA ‘TEACHES FOR BETTEK 
Wortp RELATIONS AND INTERCULTURAL 
UNDERSTANDING. Bulletin 220. A Re- 
source Bulletin for Teachers 


TEXTILES as an Area of Industrial Arts In- 
struction in Pennsylvania Public Schools. 
Bulletin 331-K 


These publications may be secured from 
the Editor, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Box 911, Education Building, Harris- 
burg. 


Als; 1 &d +3. A sath, 





CRITERIA FOR Driver EDUCATION. SAFETY 
Epucation, Teaching Aids and Ma- 
terials. National Commission on Safety 
Education 


Current Issues IN HicHerR EpucatIon, 
1955. Proceedings of the Tenth Annual 
National Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion, Chicago. Illinois, February 28- 
March 2, 1955. Association for Higher 
Education. $3 


EpUCATION, AN INVESTMENT IN AMERICA’S 
Future. Official Report, 8ist Annual 
Convention, AASA, 1955. $2.50. WRITTEN 
Poticies FOR ScHoot Boarps. $0.50. 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators 


ForEIGN-LANGUAGE PROGRAMS IN ELEMEN- 
rary Grapes, August, 1955. $1. Hicu 
Spots IN STATE ScHoo.t LEGISLATION 
ENACTED JANUARY 1-AucusT 15, 1955. 
State Support OF PusBLic SCHOOLS IN 
MassacHuseEtTtTs, 1953-54, Iv New York, 
1953-54. Aupio-VisuAL EDUCATION ~ IN 
Ursan ScHoor Districts, 1953-54, Re- 
search Bulletin, October, 1955, $0.50. 
TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN DE- 
GREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 1954-55, 
Research Bulletin, December, 1955, 
$0.50. Research Division 


Kansas City, Missourt. Report of an In- 
vestigation. A Study of Some Problems 
Arising Out of the Failure to Clarify 
the Respective Responsibilities of a 
Board of Education and its Adminis- 
trative Staff. National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy through Edu- 
cation 


Pusitic EDUCATION AND THE FUTURE OF 
America, Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. $1.50 


Reapinc ‘ror Topay’s CHILDREN. Thirty- 
Fourth Yearbook. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. $3.50 
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A TEACHERS’ GuIDE TO Economic Security Government Printing Office, Washington 25, Man’s RicHT TO KNOWLEDGE AND THE 


FOR AMERIANS. National Council for the D. C. Free Use THEREOF. Proceedings of the 
Social Studies. $1 ; 31st Annual Educational Conference and 
NES$ BLUEPRINT FOR Action. A Handbook on owe the 20th Annual Meeting of the Ken- 
cn . the Why’s and How’s of Preparing an How to Use THE Liprary. Pacific Books, tucky Association of Colleges, Secon- 
r.\ Cites Handbook. National Association Box 558, Palo Alto, California. $0.85 dary, and Elementary Schools, Univer- 
“— of Educational Secretaries. $1.50 Tue Junior Historian. December, 1954. ay seniu k - Bulletin of the Bureau 
Box Score on THE UN, 1945-1955. Com- This Issue Commemorates the Centen- of School Service, College of Education, 
mittee on International Relations. $0.10 nial Anniversary of Legislation estab- University of Kentucky. $1 
PIN Bossintied Soeteieeiesnn-Uneek: baad lishing the County Superintendency. PROCEEDINGS, ANNUAL EpUCATION Con- 
ORT in teed agg senate : ne Pennsylvania Federation of Junior His- crrss, September 29-30, 1954. A New 
955. Int ais Seer re ee torians. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Century of School Administration. Edi- 
em- ntermediate A ene Unit. De- Department of Public Instruction, Har- tor, Department of Public Instruction, 
partment of Rural Education. $0.25 hihiion Hen GAl, Hascichene 


OPINIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON PROFES- 
















a. SIONAL Etuics. $0.25 he ae 
True FaitH AND ALLEGIANCE. An Inquiry 
into Education for Human Brotherhood WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 
TEK : Sa 
and Understanding. Commission for the : : : 
RAL Deleaee of Demsteecy teevgh Eiece: An idea we hope proves interesting, useful 
Re- tion. $0.50 
Wuat Asout Tuer SAFETY? Commission 
In- on Safety Education 
ols. : : 
, School Public Relations 
Association 
= A Fatuer Looks at Procressive Epuca- 
va TION. $0.25 
: No News Is Bap News—Where Schools 
Are Concerned. $0.50 
It’s Hich Time. Guide for Parents of 
ETY High School Students. $0.50 
Ma- Pustic RELATIONS Journey. Annual Re- 
fety port of the Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional School Public Relations Associa- 
ie tion, Chicago, Illinois, July 4, 1955 
ual Research Division 
i EpucaTIOoNn IN LAy Macazines—Second 
i Quarter, 1955. $1 
LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR SAFEGUARDING STU- 
St pent Activity Funps. August, 1955 Chicago Natural History Museum offers 
ok SALARIES AND SALARY SCHEDULE OF URBAN 
me Scoot Emptoyes, 1954-55. Research 8 3 2 
TEN Bulletin, April, 1955. $0.50 cience edac in j 
50. eae 
Ad- The above publications may be secured | 
= Pde gra ee or rena | 18 different U.S. rocks and minerals boxed 
ay D.C _— en ey and accurately labeled for classroom use in 
seb ae teaching science, nature and the natural 
U. S. Government resources of our country. Accompanied by 
wat 90-page illustrated booklet 
55. EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES—HELP You “pag - 
IN Hetp YoutH. Bureau of Labor Stand- . . ; 
RK, ards, Department of Labor e This booklet, which the chil- a sind daa : kek ot 
' ove shows box of specimens included with the 
vrs Department of Health, oe _— es ee Pebble Pups’ booklet. Box 414 x 7%" contains 18 
Re- Education, and Welfare, ° ge vd of p Nat gy q wis dae . te different rocks and minerals, accurately labeled: 
50. Office of Education and classify oer . wal Netra . quartz, mica, granite, chrysocolla, conglomerate, etc. 
DE- . provides factual material about each one 
55 CuiLpREN’s Bopy MEASUREMENTS FOR of the specimens—some of them millions 
: vs PLANNING AND EQuIPPING Scuoots. A of years old. . It is called ““For Pebble : Pups” e Because of its value in the school curricu- 
55, Handbook for School Officials and lum, CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 
Architects. $0.50 This me booklet is a = help _ sends out, at cost, box of specimens (pictured 
: in wor ing out a science or nature study unit. above) including 90-page booklet FoR PEBBLE 
In- CiericaL AND CustopiaL Starr IN Pustic It goes far beyond this in starting youngsters pups—a hand junior collecting guide. 
a y,J gE 
ms Seconpary Day ScHoot. $0.55 on lifetime hobby and in awakening them to 
rify EDUCATION FOR HOMEMAKING IN THE SEc- the excitement and adventure to be found IF You ARE INTERESTED 
: ONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. in study of geology and mineralogy. FOR THE SPECIMEN BOX including 90-page 
eg $0.30 Information is given about fossils, oil traps, PEBBLE PUPS BOOKLET (described, send 
for STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF THE volcanoes, gems, Carlsbad Caverns,andopen _ your name, address and $1.25 with your 
du- Junior HicH Scuoot. Proceedings of pit mines. Suggests reading and recommends order to CHICAGO ao a 
the National Conference on Junior High the very simple but necessary equipment. MUSEUM, Chicago 5, Ill. Postage is prepaid. 
OF Schools, Washington, D. C., February . 
nis- 24-26, 1955. $0.40 Here’s easy way fo relax! 
U. S. GoverNMENT Fits for Public Edu- . 4 . ’ ig 
” cational Use. $1.75 Enjoy that refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


flavor. And chewing helps relieve tension. 


AS-160 


‘le- These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
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GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored by 
the Universidad Auténoma de Guadalajara and 
members of Stanford University faculty will 
offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 2-August 11, 
courses in art, folklore, geography, history, 
language and literature. $225 covers tuition, 
board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, 
Stanford University, Calif. 











TEACH ABROAD 


Do you want to teach abroad? Our directory 
of business firms, government agencies, churches 
and private individuals who employ teachers 
overseas will aid you in getting the position you 
want. Directory includes addresses and special 
requirements, if any. $1.00 postpaid. 

JOBS UNLIMITED 


P.O. Box 271 Hanford, Calif. 











PLANNING 
A TRIP? 


MAY I SHARE 
WITH YOU 46 
years experience, 
340,000 miles, con- 
ducting tours, spe- 
cializing in expertly 
planned, low cost 
tours, for pleasure, or 
credit, catering to 
schools, professional, 
conventions or inde- 
pendent travel. 


(J Round the World Tour, $1999 to 
$3,000. Up to 20 months to pay. 

CJ Northwest Tour, attend NEA, Portland, 
optional. 
Extension tours to 

(0 Alaska, bus, train, plane. 

(1 Hawaii, plane or cruise optional. 

[] Mexico [] New England, Canada. 


Check tour of interest and write for FREE 
FOLDERS, Mrs. Daisy C. Dorsey, President 


DORSEY TOURS, INC. 


504 Elizabeth Ave. 
South Charleston 3, W. Va. 

















“GET *SO * 


with my easy GIVE-AWAY PLAN” 


Seys Ruth J. Elles, 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED — For over 20 years, 
Churches, Schools, Clubs and people 
just like YOU have used Elliott items to 
get extra MONEY. Now I bring you the 
easiest cash-raising plan ever offered. 


JUST GIVE AWAY FREE GIFTS to your friends 
and other folks. When they need Easter 
and Everyday Greeting Cards, personal- 
ized stationery and gift items, YOU send 
in their orders. Even experienced card 
dealers are amazed at how much more 
they make with Elliott items. 





















EARN UP TO 100% PROFIT plus BIG CASK 

BONUSES. | know that you can do it! Get 
$50, $75, $100 and more. Thousands § 
of others have succeeded, so can 
YOU! Mail the coupon and I'll rush 


PROVAL) to get started at once mak- 
ing money the friendly Elliott way. 


Send No Money - Mail Coupon Today! 
ELLIOTT GREETING CARD CO. 





: 381 RIDGE STREET ELYRIA, OHIO : 
U Dear, ure, ciate moave rush samote bowes — ON APPROVAL = f 
: way (FREE “Give-Away-Gifts” included). . 1 
€ MY NAME.............0..00 sesso eeeee eee 
; UPS os se ak abc nvacy sack taken Sat 
SME cio Neos secntoa. STATE Blogs 
"EG eee Boies aca ae ese 





Music Buitpincs, Rooms, ann Eguip- 
MENT. Music Educators National Con- 
ference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. $4.50 

Our Private ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
Scuoots, and Their Financial Support. 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 E. 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


PLANNING FOR TALENTED YoutH. Con- 
siderations for Public Schools. Horace 
Mann—Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 525 W. 120th St., 
New York 27, N. Y. $1 

A Poticy For SKILLED MAnpower. Na- 
tional Manpower Council. Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27; Nei: 

Proyect WorKs00K IN Driver EpucaTIon 
for use with Sportsmanlike Driving. 
Third Edition. Teacher’s Manual. Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


THe Rasstr with A Hicu I.Q. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. $0.40 

THe Reprietp Lectures. Fund for Adult 
Education, 595 Madison Ave., New York 
yr A May 

SELECTED Firms ror Wortp UNDERSTAND- 
Inc. A Guide to Films for Study and 
Discussion of America’s Role in the 
World Today. Audio-Visual Center, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
$1 

TEACHERS GuIpDE TO Community RE- 
SOURCES IN Economic Epucation. A 
TEACHERS GuIDE TO Money, BANKING, 
AND Crepit. Joint Council on Economic 
Education, 2 W. 46th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. $1 each 

Ten Years OF Unitep Nations Pustica- 
TIONS—1945 to 1955. A Complete Cata- 
logue. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. $0.50 

Unitep States Exports TO VENEZUELA. 
What They Are—Where They Come 
From. Creole Petroleum Corp., 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

THE CoMMUNITY SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT. A Review of the 
Michigan Community School Service 
Program, July 1, 1945-October 1, 1953. 
Clair L. Taylor, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Capitol Bldg., Lansing, 
Michigan 

Epucators GuipE To FREE SLIDEFILMS, 
1955. $5. ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE 
TO FREE CurricuLum Materials, 1955. 
$5.50. Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin 

EVALUATING STUDENT THEMES. University 
of Wisconsin Press, 811 State Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin. $0.75 


From ScHoot To Career. Prakken Publi- 
cations, 330 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. $0.25 


A  Gumance ProcraAmM For RuvRAL 
Scuoots. $1. Operation Moon. $0.50. 
Wuat Is Popurarity? $0.50. Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 

How to Heir Your HANDICAPPED CHILD. 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th 
St., NYC. $0.25 





FOR SALE — Whipcord Pants 


suitable for band 
uniform use. Black, trimmed in 
Red, assorted sizes, 56 pairs. Con- 
tact Kittanning Senior High School, 
Orr Avenue, Kittanning, Pa. 

















SIGHTSEEING WITH INSIGHT 


Gibraltar, Italy, Austria, Liechten- 
stein, Switzerland, Germany, Luxem- 
bourg, France, Belgium, Holland, 
England—full 9 week tour. $1295 by 
“Name” Ships—$1490 by TWA Con- 
stellations. 4th successful year of 
professionally planned, university 
sponsored European summer travel 
for students, teachers, and interested 
adults. Academic and teachers’ cred- 
its. Write for folder and application. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
‘atten Abn irtl imiae 


Oxford 14, Ohio 














Noted Educator 
to Host Unique 
Tour of Europe 


Teachers from many areas to join in 


sight-seeing, cultural and _ spiritual 
exploration of 7 countries. 
Seven thrilling 


weeks of sight- 
seeing and cul- 
tural adventure 
is the keynote 
of the 1956 An- 
nual Century 
Friendship Tour, 
to be guided by 
Mr. M. L. Berge, 
popular public 
school adminis- 
pa of Elgin, 





Marvin L. Berge The Tour, spon- 

sored by the 
David C. Cook Foundation, will 
touch the scenic and historic high 
points in Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria, France, Holland and 
England. 


TOTAL COST UNDER $1,000 


Of particular int* 2st to teachers 
are plans to study Christian youth 
activities and observe the solution 
of social, political and religious 
problems in Europe. 


Other features of the trip are its 
low total cost—$995.00 including all 
transportation, meals, lodging, even 
insurance—and plenty of free time 
for individual exploration. 


Complete information and illustrated 
brochure may be obtained from the 


David C. Cook Foundation 
Dept. D, 850 N. Grove Ave., Elgin, Ill. 
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At what age 
should a girl be told 
about menstruation ? 






eeeeoeoeoeaeeeeee @ oeoe e808 @ 6 @ 


How this important question is being answered 
in many school systems today 


“Better a year early than a day late” is the answer more and 
more parents, teachers and school nurses are giving to the 
question of when menstrual education should begin. Explaining 
menstruation as a normal part of life — before it begins — helps 
to eliminate the shock of the unknown. 


In hundreds of schools today the Kotex* program of menstrual 
education is being used with gratifying results at the fifth and 
sixth grade levels. These schools, of course, give extra con- 
sideration to enlisting the cooperation of mothers before the 
program begins. 


Methods used to enlist parent cooperation 
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This complete program 
is available to you 
without charge 


"The Story of Menstruation” —a 
Walt Disney Productions film 


This 10-minute, 16 mm., 
sound and color film avail- 
able free (except for re- 
turn postage) on short 
term loan. 


“You're A Young Lady Now” 


This booklet on menstrua- 
tion, written especially 
for girls 9 to 12, is avail- 
able in quantity for class- 
room distribution. Use 
the order form below— 
order as many booklets 
as you need. 


? 


5 Tae 


) 
¥. 
4 
ike 
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Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 


Hundreds of teachers co- 
operated in organizing 


this helpful teaching 


ology is designed for 
classroom lectures. 


QO 
( 
guide. The large color 
ee, chart on menstrual physi- 
Hy) Se 


“Very Personally Yours” 


This booklet is written especially for 
girls over 12—approaches the subject 
from their viewpoint. More than 10 
million junior and senior high school 
girls have read ‘Very Personally Yours.” 
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Some schools send letters to the mothers explaining 
the need for the instruction in this younger group. 
In some schools mother-and-daughter meetings are 
held in which the film is shown. In still other schools 
a P.T.A. representative is asked to participate in the 
planning of the program. 


Why this program of menstrual education 
is particularly suitable for younger girls 


In the film “The Story of Menstruation” the Walt Disney 
touch lends beauty, dignity and charm to the scientific facts 
—appeals to any age group, but is particularly effective with 
younger girls. 


**You’re A Young Lady Now” is a 16-page booklet written 
especially for girls 9 to 12 in terms this younger group can 
easily understand. It has helped millions of young girls 
acquire a healthy, normal attitude toward growing up. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


[-———— CLIP AND MAIL TODAY !-———-— 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Cellucotton Division 
Educational Department, ST-26 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 
16 mm. sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 


day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) I 

Also send the following: | 

___ copies of “‘You’re A Young Lady Now” | 
(for girls 9 to 12) 

— copies of ‘‘Very Personally Yours” | 

(for girls 12 and over) | 

D Physiology Chart | 

D Teaching Guide | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


The transformation of iron ore into steel — for use in thousands of 
products from paper clips to girders — is a modern marvel. It involves 
huge mines, blast furnaces ten stories high, vast steel mills and fabri- 
cating plants... 








" 





Iron ore is mined in many parts of the 
U.S.. Huge power shovels scoop up 10 
tons at every bite—six scoops to a hopper 
car. At the peak of the season, railroads 
average 15,000 carloads of ore a day. 





all linked dependably, economically by railroad! 






Some of the ore goes all the way to the 
mills by train. But railroads deliver mil- 
lions of tons to the great docks on the 
upper Great Lakes for transfer to ore 


boats at the rate of 60 tons a minute. 








At big blast furnaces, the ore, together 
with limestone and scrap iron, is melted 
down to a liquid, and the white-hot “mix” 
is moved in special mixer cars to the next 
stage of manufacture at the steel mills. 





Along with the daily movement of mil- 
lions of tons of steel products, the rail- 
roads are often faced with such chal- 
lenges as moving huge girders mounted 
on swivels and supported by two flat cars, 


Welding together the many steps in this gigantic process is one of the jobs 
of the world’s most efficient mass transportation system. The heart of that 


system is our railroads, serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any 


other form of general transportation. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 22. 
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How to Make It—Revised Edition. A 
Bibliography of Free and Inexpensive 
Materials Dealing with Arts and Crafis, 
Curriculum Laboratory, Teachers Col- 
lege, Temple University, Philadelplia 
22. $0.50 


Report OF THE NINTH NATIONAL Cen. 
ERENCE ON CITIZENSHIP, Washingten., 
D. C., September 15-17. Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office. 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Soutu Arrica. Foreign Policy Assn., 345 
E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. $0.35 


TRENDS IN PropucTION OF CURRICULUM 
Guives. A Survey of Courses of Study 
Published in 1951 through 1953. Divi- 
sion of Surveys and Field Services, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. $0.50 


Braddock Honors 
Retired Teachers 
The teachers of the Braddock schools 


held a dinner meeting on Tuesday, 
November 15, at the Braddock Junior 
High School in honor of five teachers 
who have recently retired. Each one 
was presented with a sum of money 
to purchase a gift to suit her own taste. 

The honor guests were Mrs. Ruth 
Baggerly, Elizabeth Malone, Edith 
Morgan, Lois Musselman, and Ruth 
Stewart. 

Teachers who had formerly retired 
were also invited as guests. Several of 
these live at distances preventing at- 
tendance. Ella Clarke and Clara Spiegel 
attended and also a former building 
engineer, Samuel S. Gilkey. 

Lawrence Griffin of Duquesne Uni- 
versity was the evening speaker. Doc- 
tor Griffin paid tribute to the guests 
by praising their work with young 
people and emphasized the influence 
each teacher had on development of 
the child. 

Members of the Board of Education 
were introdueed by the toastmaster, 
Superintendent Lawrence S. Reardon. 

Rudolph Agresti, president of the 
board, brought greetings from the 
board and expressed appreciation for 
the many years of faithful service 
given by the teachers in the Braddock 
schools. 


1955 Convention Quotes 
(Continued from Page 235) 
the last and only contact we ever ex- 
pect to have with the student—our last 
effort to set the pattern for tomorrow. 
We are required to know and practice 
the type of tomorrow we wish and know 
(Continued on Page 244) 
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“Confidence 


You Understand Menstruation” 


New color film strip—free from Modess—pro- 
ducers of prize-winning movie, “Molly Grows Up.” 

“Confidence . . . Because” is the first film strip 
ever offered on menstrual hygiene. 


An exceptionally versatile teaching aid, you can 
run it with sound recording . . . or use it without 
sound, following your own teaching methods. The 
film strip includes many diagrams and medical draw- 
ings especially suitable for classroom study. May be 
stopped at any time for questions or discussion. (A 
teaching manual with complete script comes with 


film strip.) 


35 mm., full color. Available with or without 
sound on standard 12”, 16’ and Universal 12” rec- 
ords. Running time: 15 minutes. 


COMPLETE TEACHING PROGRAM 


‘Molly Grows Up”’... first film on menstruation done with 
live actors. 16 mm., black and white, sound, 15 minutes. 
“Growing Up and Liking It!”. . . a booklet for girls 12 
to 18. Fully explains menstruation. 

“Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered”. . . booklet for 


girls 9 to 12. Simple introduction to menstruation. 
“It’s So Much Easier When You Know’’. . . booklet on 
menstrual physiology and tampon usage. 

‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?”’. . . booklet for mothers, 


suggests how to explain menstruation to pre-teen girls. 


“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene’. . . Com- 
plete teaching kit, including above booklets. 


Mail coupon for your copies .. . free from the makers 


of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts and Meds Tampons. 


FEBRUARY, 1956 


Say you saw it in 


Miss Anne Shelby, 


Educational Director, 
Personal Products Corp., 
Box 5566-2, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me free: 
New 35 mm. filn. strip, 


“CONFIDENCE... BECAUSE 
You Understand Menstruation” 
with sound ___ without sound 


Record: _ 16°; __ 


Date wanted 
___New 16 mm. movie, “Molly 





12", __Univ. 12” 








Grows Up” (on free loan) 


Date wanted 





The following booklets: 

——‘“Growing Up and Liking It!” 

——“‘Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 

——‘“‘It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know” 

___“‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 


O One “Educational Portfolio on 
Menstrual Hygiene.” 
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(OFFER Goop ONLY IN U.S. A.) 


the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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The Better 
the Tools 


the Better 
the Teacher 








GENIE 
hanelipril 





CRAYOLA® 
ARTISTA® Water Colors 
ARTISTA® Tempera 
GENIE® HANDIPAINT 
ARTISTA® Powder Paint 
CLAYOLA® Modeling Clay 
SHAW® Finger-Paint 
AN-DU-SEPTIC Chalk 


All Gold Medal Art Products pro- 
duce superior work because they 
are superior products. Labora- 
tory-tested. Studio-tested. Time- 
tested. Classroom-tested. 


BINNEY & SMITH, INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Binney & Smith Inc. Reps. in Pennsylvania 
are R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mgr.; 
Joseph P. Scellato; Norman E. Staats 
Thomas J. Thomas and Donald R. Cameron 
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| 1955 Convention Quotes 
(Continued from Page 242) 


_ is best for our modern society—MayJor | 
Fred D. BERKEBILE, Indiana, before | 


_ the Secondary Teachers Section 
I hope I will be pardoned mention 
of the feeling of gratification that 
surges within me when I see former 


students browsing through volumes in | 
the library and even purchasing copies | 


for themselves in the bookstore of those 

_ classics for which they have formed a 
taste in my classroom.—A. FRED 
SocHATOFF, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, before the Classical Teach- 
ers 


The cornerstone of a healthy educa- 
tional program may readily arise from 
the creative art experiences daily mo- 
tivated by people like yourselves who 

| believe and live the creed of the Na- 
tional Art Association—‘Art experi- 
ences are essential to the fullest de- 
velopment of all people at all levels of 
growth.”—Rutu M. FREYBERGER, IIli- 
nois State Normal University, before 


| the Art Round Table 


Index to Advertisers 





Penns Valley Publishers, Inc. 


| proudly announces 
Pennsylvania 
Milestones 
The New 9th Grade 


Pennsylvania 
History 


BY 


WILLIAM CORNELL 
SUPERVISORY TEACHER OF 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SLIPPERY Rock, Pa. 


AND 


MILLARD ALTLAND 
‘TEACHER OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
West York AREA JT. SCHOOLS 


This new text * * * * 


designed to meet Pennsylvania 
social study requirements; written 
for easy reading; profusely illus- 
trated with modern pictorial ma- 
terials. 


400 pages * * * Price, net to schools 
$2.92 


If you plan to change texts in Penn- 


| sylvania history, please ask for an 


Adams Teachers Agency ............ 248 
American Book Co. ..... 2.0.5 2... ~ 245 
American Seating Co. ... Inside back cover 
American Teachers Agency .......... 248 
| Assn. of American Railroads ........ 242 
Beckley-Garty, C0... 5... 5.56 he ee 233 
ar 235 
| Binney & Smith Co. ................ 244 
| Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. ........ 248 
David C. Cook Publishing Co. ...... 240 
[Dept Or the Army... oe sles ee ses 205 
Morey FOUPs Ne... cc coins. 0. ss 240 
Educators Mutual Insurance Co. ..... 202 
Elliott Greeting Card Co. ............ 240 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films ...... 234 
Fisk Teachers Agency ............... 248 
French National Railroads .......... 233 
Great American Teachers Agency .... 248 
Hanvartl Pisiveraity. 22... ds 245 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. ...... 236 
Pebe ait 9 oss, oe Soca os ee 240 
Kiniberly ‘Glark Gorp: 2... 6. ns 241 
Kittanning Senior High School ...... 240 
NM his re chehie cea is 235 
Histagette Golege «cock. oe ddan’ 235 
TUNMWOEMOR, © os. oe Face eee ew ee es 237 
PAP IRMIEE EBiercr ne ee ee aos 246 
Binaber Wieck C0... 2 pects esses 247 
Maerai-University |... 65 os cove nes 240 
Dlational Goal Aban, .. 25... 6.5. 5286. 231 
National Directory Service ........... 237 
Penns Valley Publishers, Inc. ........ 244 
Pennsylvania State University ........ 238 
Personal Products Corp. ............ 243 
Pittsburgh Teachers Bureau ......... 248 
eh NMRR ER ooh ok ph ee aes oe 240 
Haw. F CecEmOn ee! oo. san aiviarerstcs 204 
iiyer NEY NGO) Sos od. ee ee 246 
Boo) eS | 201 
State Teachers Colleges ....... Back cover | 


examination copy on school sta- 
tionery. 


Penns Valley Publishers, Inc. 
121 Frazier Street 
State College, Pennsylvania 


The House that publishes books ex- 
clusively for Pennsylvania schools. 


Send for the new 1956 catalogue. 
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Notes and News 


ARCHIBALD MacIntosH has _ been 
named acting president of Haverford 
College until a replacement is named 
for President Gilbert F. White, who re- 
signed to return to teaching and re- 
search as professor of geography at 
the University of Chicago. Doctor Mac- 
Intosh, vice president and director of 
admissions at Haverford, served as act- 
ing college president in 1945 and 1946. 

J. MircHett BLose, audio-visual 
director of the Kittanning Area sec- 
ondary school, was elected president 
of the State Audio-Visual Instruction 
Directors organization at its meeting in 
Harrisburg in October. 

STANLEY F. FINK, principal of the 
Southwest Junior High School, Read- 
ing, was the recent recipient of the 
Pennsylvania Benjamin Rush Award 
presented by the Pennsylvania Medical 
Society at its State convention in Pitts- 
burgh. The award is made annually to 
the individual lay person in Pennsylva- 
nia who has made the most outstanding 
contribution in the field of health. 
More recently, Doctor Fink received a 
letter of praise and commendation 
from Governor George M. Leader. 
Doctor Fink is chairman of the Cere- 
bral Palsy Treatment Center in Read- 


ing. 


Necrology 


Maupe K. WILLIAMSON, 83, retired 
Carlisle school teacher, December 30 


HERBERT KauFMAN Ruopes, Cham- 
bersburg, retired high school teacher, 
December 28 


JosEpH W. McKeone, Ardmore, prin- 
cipal of the Potter Thomas public 
school, Philadelphia, December 9 


Mrs. VioLA SNOWDEN PATTERSON, 
principal of the Nathan C. Shaeffer 
elementary school, Camp Hill, and 
teacher for 30 years, December 11 

Mrs, JustiINnE WELLER, retired, teacher 
in Old Washington school and dean 
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“OUR 











I didn’t know teaching could be such fun 
until we got 





Grades 3 through 8 


Matilda Bailey « Marcillene Barnes ¢ Edna M. Horrocks ¢ Lalla Walker 


American Book Company 


Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


LANGUAGE 














1956 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses for Both 
Men and Women in 


ARTS AND SCIENCES . . July 2-August 22 
EDUCATION. ...... . July 2-August 15 


Special courses for teachers in Far Eastern History, Physical 
Sciences, and American Government. Scholarships available 
for Far Eastern History and Physical Sciences courses, and for 
summer Master of Education program. 


Conferences on Educational Television, The Little Magazine, 
Educational Administration, and General Education. 


Extracurricular program includes lectures, concerts, tours, 
dances, student chorus, and athletic activities. 


For Preliminary Announcement write to 
HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Dept. E— 2 Weld Hall 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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Textbooks for Today 


MAKING SURE 
OF ARITHMETIC 


Grades 1 through 8 


Pupils’ books and teachers’ edi- 
tions (new guides, containing all 
the pages of the pupils’ books). 
With workbooks, progress tests, 
and achievement tests, grades 
3 to 8. 


MAN’S WAYS 
AND TIMES 


Social studies with 
emphasis on_ history 


WAYS OF OUR LAND 
Grade 3 


OLD WAYS AND NEW WAYS 
Grade 4 


NEW WAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 
Grade 5 


WORLD WAYS 
Grade 6 


With teachers’ unit guides 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 


Geography program 


OUR BIG WORLD 
Grade 4 


THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS 
Grade 5 


OLD WORLD LANDS 
Grade 6 


A WORLD VIEW 
Junior high school 


_ Workbooks and teachers’ guides 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


Morristown, New Jersey 


Representatives: Knute L. Johnson 
Thomas W. Hundermark, Glenn E. Wolfe 











of girls at Peabody High School, | 
Pittsburgh, for more than 25 years, | 


December 10 


Epwin LeRoy SHEPARD, supervising | 
principal of Collier Township, Alle- | 
gheny County, schools from 1941 | 
until his retirement in 1954, Decem- | 
ber 8 


: | 
| ELLEN WHITTEN, teacher in Pittsburgh 


schools before her retirement, De- 


cember 14 


ANNE J. MuRPHY, supervising princi- 
pal of John Carroll Joint elementary 
schools, Cambria County, and teacher 
for about 50 years before her retire- | 
ment in June, December 7 | 


MariE C. Borex, teacher in the Pen- 
nell public school, Philadelphia, be- 


fore her retirement, December 13 


Mrs. Mary E. S. Winey, Harrisburg, 
former high school teacher, Decem- 


ber 16 


SALLIE B. Lawson, 81, teacher in 
Esplen and East Park grade schools, 
Pittsburgh, from 1906 until her re- 
tirement in 1938, December 14 

Mrs. CATHRYN SHRINER WARFEL, Rt. 
88, Harrisburg, retired school teach- 

er, December 23 


. Mitton Lorp, 88, Daytona Beach, 
Florida, teacher in Potter County | 
schools, Central State Normal School 
(Lock Haven), and _ supervising 
principal of Emporium and Muncy 
schools before his retirement, No- 
vember 8 


IRA J. BERKEMA, Onarga, Illinois, head | 
of the English Department of 
McKeesport High School where he 
taught for 30 years before his re- 
tirement in 1949, August 5 


L. Ross NicELy, chemistry teacher in 
McKees Rocks, November 28 


WituiaM H. BoERCKEL, vice principal | 
of Abraham Lincoln High School, | 
Philadelphia, January 5 | 


Mary Porter Boss, teacher at Alle- | 
gheny High School, Pittsburgh, from | 
1903 until her retirement, December 


26 


Harvey B. Garver, retired, former | 
superintendent of Middletown | 
schools | 


Ipa M. WALTER, teacher in Catawissa 
schools, Columbia County, for 20 | 
years and assistant superintendent 
from 1913 until her retirement in 


1942, July 18 





How Do YOU 
Choose A Textbook ? 


No question about it—this picture does not 
illustrate your method of choosing a text! 
You are aware of the many important ele- 
ments that should be present in the text 
you pick to help you teach your students. 
You have a right to expect an attractive 
format, durable binding, appealing page 
design, and strong legible type. You are 
entitled to the most convenient and eff- 
cient organization of text material, as well 
as accurate information in which you can 
have confidence. These features, along 
with the most modern and effective teach- 
ing aids available, are the elements which 
have built the Macmillan reputation for 
over a half-century of textbook publishing. 
Macmillan texts are planned with you in 


mind; they are designed to help you teach. 


See for yourself— 
inquire about 


THE MACMILLAN 
ENGLISH SERIES 


Primary through High School 


HISTORY OF A FREE 
PEOPLE 1956 Edition 


THE NEW BASIC SCIENCE 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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Preferred by Amencas 


Lesding School 


University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, equipped with 
Master No, 1500 padlocks, 


Master 


COMBINATION PADLOCKS 


DURABLE 


Low COsT_ 
STAINLESS STEEL 
CASE CONSTRUCTION 





MASTER No. 1525 
KEY CONTROLLED 
Two Year Guarantee 











Master Combination Padlocks give you 2- 
way budget relief — low initial cost and 
long-lasting, trouble-free service! Double 
wall construction ... hardened steel locking 
latch . . . automatic re-locking mechanism 
...and other security features. One school- 
owned control key opens all locks. 


MASTER NO. 1500 


Same design and construc- 
tion as No. 1525... but 
without key control. 





TYPICAL PENNSYLVANIA INSTALLATIONS | 


Philadelphia Central H.S. 

U. of Pittsburgh 

Reading H.S. 

Scranton Technical H.S. 

Washington & Jefferson 
College 


Gettysburg H. S. 
New Kensington H.S. 
Evans City H.S. 
Clearfield H.S. 
Towanda H.S. 

Mill Creek Jr. H.S. 


Master Padlocks 


NO. 1 IN AMERICA’S SCHOOLS 


Mester Jock Company, Milwaukee 45, Wis. 
World's Leading Padlock Manufacturers 


FEBRUARY, 1956 


Mrs. ANNA K. Noaker, Plainfield, | 
teacher for 22 years in Perry and | 
Cumberland County schools before 
she retired last year, January 7 


RutH L. CRAMBLET, associate dean of 
women at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, January 7 


Epwin YERKES MontTAnYE, 81, a Phila- 
delphia school principal for 47 years 
before his retirement in 1942, Janu- 
ary 5 

CHARLES HARRISON ZIMMERMAN, Eliza- 
bethville, high school principal in 
the Upper Dauphin County area for 
22 years, December 7 





| NatHan WEIss, physical education 
| teacher at the John Paul Jones 
Junior High School, Philadelphia, 
since 1947, November 30 


Mrs. Mary M. LAwHeEap, teacher for 
over 27 years in the Falls Creek 
schools before her retirement, De- 
cember 4 


NorMAN RATCHFORD, former adviser 
of vocational education for Chester 
and Delaware Counties, October 27 


Mrs. Hattie B. BiccGARD, social studies 
teacher in Dobbins Vocational 
School, Philadelphia, for 38 years 
before her retirement in 1949, No- 
vember 2] 


Mrs. Bessie L. HArRIGER, former 
teacher in Moon Township, Alle- 
gheny County, schools, November 19 


| J. WesLey Porrer, superintendent of 
| Carlisle public schools from 1927 to 
| 1946, November 25 


| Eart E. BowMan, guidance director 

| at Vandergrift High School, Novem- 

| ber 28 
Louis NusBAUM, associate superin- 
tendent of Philadelphia schools from 
1915 to 1943, November 13 

KATHERINE JONES, former teacher in 
Highland school, New Castle, No- 
vember 16 

Wayne B. Bioucn, teacher in Lancas- 
ter County schools, November 3 


Calendar 


| February 18-23—-AASA, Atlantic City, 


N. J. 
| March 12-14—Winter Workshop, Pa. 


| Assn. of County Superintendents, 
| Nittany Lion Inn, State College 


March 15—Charter Day 








Are your 
savings 


safe? 


What would happen to your 
savings if you were the vic- 
tim of a sudden illness or ac- 
cident? Would you have to 
use your savings to meet 
hospital expenses and doc- 
tors’ bills? Would your in- 
come continue during your 
incapacity? 





None of these questions need 
trouble you. You can protect 
your savings and income 
easily and inexpensively by 
taking out a Teacher’s Spe- 
cial Policy, designed by the 
Teachers Protective Mutual 
to give you complete income 
protection. Specially adapt- 
able, you can “tailor” the 
policy to suit your needs. You 
decide the amount of the 
monthly benefit you want to 
receive—up to $200.00. You 
decide when you want pay- 
ments to begin—on the first 
day, if you want it. And you 
can pay for it whenever you 
want — annually, semi-an- 
nually, or quarterly. And you 
can add “riders” to get in- 
creased hospitalization or 
surgical benefits. 

Find out today about this 
new kind of income protec- 
tion. Mail us this coupon. 
We'll send you complete in- 
formation immediately. 


TEACHERS 
} PROTECTIVE 


Life Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Non-Assessable Policies 
Please send me complete infor- 


mation on TPM’s Teachers Spe- 
cial Policy. 











March 16-17—Pa. Assn. for Student 
Teaching, Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg 

March 22-24—Northeast Regional 
Conf., NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Pocono Manor 

March 29-31—Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Assn. Convention, The Ambassa- 
dor, Atlantic City, N. J. 

April 1-11—Free School Day (to be 
observed on any day within this 
period) 

April 8-14—Conservation Week 

April 9—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 


April 11-13—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 
Philadelphia 

April 12—Northwestern Pa. Council 
for the Social Studies Eighth Annual 
Conf., State Teachers College, Edin- 
boro 

April 16—State Junior Classical 
League Conv., Altoona Central Cath- 
olic High School 

April 20-21—Pa. Future Teachers of 
America Conv., State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville 

April 21—Western Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators’ Assn., Grove City 





Member—N.A.T.A. 


BRY ANT Teachers Bureau 116s°3.R. BRYANT 
711-712 Witherspoon Bldg. W. D. GREULICH 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
WRITE — PHONE — VISIT 
Enroll Now for Our Advanced 1956 Positions Listed by Schools 
and Colleges of the Middle States 


BRYANT 


PEnnypacker 5-1223 


38th Year 








617-618 Witherspoon Bldg. 


5-1745 


Kingsley { 5-1746 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Ambitious teachers are now planning with us for next year 
Write or visit us to discuss opportunities and enlist our aid 


Personal Discriminating Service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney 


E. F. Maloney, Jr. } Managers 








TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same man- 
agement—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write 
immediately. ‘“‘Why put your future in inexperienced hands?” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 76th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 

Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


(Founded 1924) 
$44-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 13, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
Excellent teaching positions available every week of the year. Elementary, high 
school, college and administrative. In Pa., Ohio, N. J., Md., Del. and other states. 
Our experience as a former superintendent, our specialization in teacher place- 
ment and wide personal contacts are at your service. PHONE—WRITE—VISIT. 


Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 











Tenure 


Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


NEW JERSE 


Good Salaries 
Pensions 


. tim G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 
Access to Universities : 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Education, 6 years Execu- 
tive Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 


“Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 





April 28—Eastern Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators’ Assn., Doylestown 

May 5—Pa. Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Fifth Annual Meeting, 
University of Pittsburgh 

May 5—Twenty-Third Annual Business 
Education Contest, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 

May 11—State Conf., Pennsylvania 
Federation of Junior Historians, 
Harrisburg 


July 1-7—NEA Convention, Portland, 
Oregon 

July 19-21—Pa. Science Teachers 
Assn., Fourth Annual Summer Conf., 
Pennsylvania State University 


July 23-26—Annual Superintendents 
and Principals Conf., Pennsylvania 
State University 

September 26-27—Annual Education 
Congress, Harrisburg 


September 30-October 2—Pa. Congress 
of Parents and Teachers Conv., Har- 
risburg 

October 17-19—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 


Philadelphia 


October 18-20—Pa. State School Di- 
rectors and School Board Secretaries 
Associations, Annual Conv., Phila- 
delphia 

October 20—Annual In-Service Teach- 
ers Conference, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville 


November 11-17 
Week 


American Education 








ADAMS csc 
WE PLACE TEACHERS 


$3200 $5300 


T. David Parrack, mgr.—Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Blidg., Washington, D. C. RE-7-3938 








HIGHER TEACHING SALARIES 
BETTER SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES IF 
INCREASED INCOME INTERESTS YOU 





Write or phone collect 


AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Citizens Building Cleveland 14, Ohio 











TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


We have most desirable elementary and high school positions now and for 1956- 
1957, at highest salaries up to $3800 with A.B. degree and no experience. Seniors 
with good standing graduating in June can be tentatively employed now for 
positions for next year. Why not get the best job you can? We can help you. 
Write us without obligation. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Nation Wide 
N.A.T.A. 


Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 





UpState New York Teachers Agency 
914 Chestnut St., Mechanicville, N. Y. 
Mechanicville—MOrris 4-7167 
Schenectady—FRanklin—4-2181 
Professional Guidance—Promotion Positions 


Write for registration form 
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